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THE EVENTS OF A YEAR. 



CHAPTEE I. 



THE MARRIAGE MORNING. 



" The clock struck one ten minutes ago ; who 
can explain such dawdling on such a day ?" 

" I can, Julia, my angel," replied the 
Protocol Secretary, V.B., smilingly approach- 
ing his young and beautiM wife, who was 
sitting at the window, looking impatiently 
down into the street. 

" Indeed ? pray tell me then." 

*^ When our Bittmeister became a widower 
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Z THE EVENTS 

he had been, as you know, a year married — 
that is exactly eleven months more than is re- 
quisite to learn, fundamentally, that ladies are 
never ready at the appointed hour, and hence 
he could count upon, at least, twenty minutes 
to spare." 

'* You venture to say that to me— to me ! 
when I have been ready for an entire quarter 
of an hour. Depend upon it, sir, I will have a 
good memory the next time we are going 
out." 

The charming woman accompanied her words 
with a graceful but exceedingly ungracious 
mien, in which, notwithstanding, an impreju- 
diced observer might have, perhaps, discovered 
as much coquetry as pretty childishness. 

** Enchantress ! after five months I am still 
spell-bound by your charms ;" and the delighted 
husband would have clasped the enchantress in 
his arms, 

" Oh, no, no," exclaimed Julia, with an 
anxiety perfectly imaffected, *^ you will crumple 
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all my dress. Ah, well; the idea is really 
enough to make one cry. Travelling away 
into the country to be married, when one can 
solemnize a wedding so sumptuously in town." 

" And where the gowns run no risk of being 
the least deranged." 

" Oh yes — of course, that should be con- 
sidered. How one's toilette will shew after 
driving above a mile in such glorious bad 
roadSj and being jolted and tossed against each 
other, twenty times at least — any one may 
easily imagine — at least any one who deems it 
worth their while to think about such a trifle ; 
but see, now, my sweetest Eudolf, everyone 
has their own ideas." 

" And to be candid, my little Julia, I con- 
sider this one quite natural. Ludwig is a 
widower : Lavinia lost her betrothed scarcely 
ten months ago— and so they both have their 
recollections, which, especially on such a day 
as the present, must undoubtedly have no 
small weight." 
B 2 
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"But do now confess, my dear Eudolf, 
that they have a very peculiar method of 
treating their recollections. He, loses a 
wife, who all the world knows, was not very 
loveable ; and it was never said that they 
lived together like angels; but, on the 
contrary, people did assert that the bear of a 
Eittmeister lorded it most bravely at home. 
Nevertheless, scarce had the dear departed 
wife left him alone with her wealth, and 
little twins, than there is a mourning — a 
mourning as deep, bitter, and tedious as — if — 
if — ^for instance, you had lost me ; now, then, 
on the other hand — ^there was my gracious, 
lady sister-in-law, betrothed to the most 
amiable and handsomest young man I ever 
saw in my life— yes, there is no help for it, 
Eudolf, he was handsomer than you, and 
decidedly more so than the Eittmeister ; 
and then, besides, there was an affection 
between Gotthard and Lavinia, which I, at 
least, believed to be of a kind, of which I have 
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ready tiiat it even reaches a little way into 
eternity ; but what happened ? the bridegroom 
has scarcely found repose in his coffin, than, all 
at once, she has done with mourning. I, really 
and truly, nearly fiunted with astonishment, 
when, on going to see her a couple of days 
after the funeral, to condole with her, there I 
foimd her as calm, and cold, and indifferent j as 
if such a person as Count Gk)tthard, Y. L., had 
never even existed.'^ 

" However, you little chatterbox, Ludwig's 
behaviour at least is quite natural; a man, 
sometimes, first learns to appreciate what he 
Jias lost after it has left him. On the other 
hand, Lavrnia's conduct is extremely singular. 
With her character, to which all levity is com- 
pletely foreign, a woman does not hve to forget 
very easily." 

"And yet she did love, and in this very 
fashion too ; or have you, my dearest Eudolf, 
since the funeral day, seen even a trace of 
affection ? was it not matter of astonishment 
to the whole town?'^ 
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"Oh, I can readily believe that it is never 
very difficult to astonish the town." 

^' Sometimes, however, the town is right ; as, 
for instance, in the very natural surprise with 
which, seven months after Gotthard's death, it 
received the announcement of her betrothal with 
the Eittmeister, who— I must really say it — 
gives no sign of being a very pressing lover." 

" Well, for my part, I believe that that very 
circumstance had a great deal to do with her 
choice^ — ^for, as far as I can recollect, Lavinia 
never encouraged him to advance beyond the 
very tranquil homage, which he has offered her 
for the last two months." 

" A homage," broke in the lively young wife 
eagerly — " a homage over which I should have 
yawned myself into the other world, ere seven 
weeks were over. Only think, now, what a 
specimen of agreeable conversation when our 
lover makes his usual morning visit ^Good 
morning, my best Lavinia,' ^ Good morning, 
good Ludwig.' * I hope you slept well ?' * Very 
well. Is it your pleasure to walk a little this 
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morning ?^ ^ No, I thank you/ or ^ yes, I 
thank you.' Oh, that is ravishing quite ; but 
is not that a carriage coming up the street ? 
aye, it is, indeed. Now, then, I'm half dead 
with curiosity to see the Bittmeister as a bride- 
groom, and Lavinia as a bride. I have not 
ventured upon the honor of visiting her since 
she began to dress ; but what do I see ? Is 
the man crazy ? Good Heavens — ^four black 
horses ! — a perfect fdneral display." 

" Now, my angel, you really are too childish ; 
those are the very handsomest and finest 
carriage-horses to be seen anywhere ; they are 
his own, which he has had sent from Bosen- 
berg, to convey its yoimg mistress home 
thither." 

" Yes, to sit there, like her predecessor, with 
her hands before her, and die of ennuiP 

*^Hush, my beloved Julia; how can you 
speak thus ? I must go down and hear if my 
sister Lavinia is prepared; the carriage wiU 
stop immediately." 

" How, Eudolf— wait a minute ; you surely 
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are not going to leave my shawl, and goloshes, 
and cloak here? Take them all down with 
you into the hall, that he may see — ^the gallant 
bridegroom — ^how a husband should conduct 
himself." 

Eudolf hurriedly snatched up shawl and cloak, 
and ran down stairs to greet his future brother- 
in-law ; while Julia staid above calling after 
him — 

"Eudolf — ^Eudolf — ^you have forgotten my 
goloshes — ^Eudolf dear." 

However, she herself now forgot this little 
hasty inattention, to hurry to the window, and 
take a good look at the Eittmeister, who just 
now drove up to the door. 

" Well, really — ^he is ' him gmtiV to-day— 
ftdl uniform, too— it becomes him, and well, too. 
Well, nobody can say, that the man does not 
know how to carry himself; perhaps, only a 
little too well ; and do just look — I really do 
believe he has put on quite a sun-shiny smile 
in honor of the day. What a salute ! a regu- 
lar little bit of cordiality in it. Oh, extremely 
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amiable, sir ! Pity that it is somewhat of the 
tardiest to win the fitvor of a sister-in-law — 
till now so utterly neglected. Ah, well now, 
what a splendid, what a divine carriage. What 
a bore, that Budolf is not rich enough to keep 
an equipage for me ; howevel*, he is a thousand 
times more loyeable without, than the Eitt* 
meister with it, his horses and carriage to boot. 
But what is Budolf about, that he does not 
come to fetch me ? Decidedly, I wont go down 
till he—" 

" July, dear July !" called Budolf, from 
below. 

No answer. July did not hear. 

"Come down, my angel; Lavinia is all 
ready." 

Impossible. The angel had taken it into her 
little head, to let the Bittmeister see, that it 
was not every wedded wife who allowed herself 
to be ruled and commanded. 

However, Budolf now came up-stairs at 
B 5 
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a bound, and taking the little self-willed 
lady in his arms, earned her down into the 
haU. 

Here was standing the bridegroom, so 
keenly satirized by Julia, Eittmeister Lud- 
wig, V. C. — Skold, a man of not yet thirty 
years of age, but of such a serious outward 
appearance, that one would believe, that he had 
either never known the fresh Spring-time 
of youth, or that it had faded very soon. At 
this moment, there was something in his 
features at once pleasing and cordial; and if 
the beaming eyes of a cheerftil, happy bride- 
groom were not to be discovered, the glances 
which he occasionally directed towards the 
closed door of an inner chamber, betrayed, at 
least, a lively and excited feeling — a feeling 
which was ready and willing to meet and re- 
ceive any agreeable impression. 

"You see, Ludwig," said Eudolf, jesting, 
as he placed his lovely burden on a chair, " how 
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one treats naughty diildren who won't come 
when they're bid.'' 

^^ My goloshes/' exclaimed Julia, stretching 
out her tiny feet. 

" Couldn't you have brought them with you, 
untidy little puss ?" 

And the enamoured husband again sprang up- 
stairs. 

"Is not Eudolf amiable and attentive?" 
asked Julia, with a triiunphant glance at the 
Eittmeister. 

" Yes, very," replied the latter, looking most 
provokingly indifferent. 

" The man would be the death of me, to a 
certainty, if I was unlucky enough to be his 
wife," thought Julia, as she arose and went to 
tap at Lavinia's door. 

But, at the very moment, it was opened 
from within, and the figure which showed itself 
in the entrance, might really have been almost 
likened to an alabaster statue dressed in 
sables. 
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" Heavens, how pale you are, Lavinia," ex- 
claimed Julia, with real uneasiness. 

Lavinia gave a smiling glance at her sister- 
in-law, and approached a few steps to meet her 
bridegroom. A kind of light beamed in his 
eyes, on her first appearance ; but it was soon 
obscured imder a veil of painful surprise. Her 
profound inclination was a somewhat stiff and 
peculiar kiod of greeting for a bride ; and if, 
too, the Eittmeister's bow was not less formal ; 
his tone had an expression, for him, of unusual 
warmth and mildness, as pressing her hand to 
his lips, he said — 

^^ I am really quite uneasy on account of 
your health ; perhaps, you will not be able to 
bear the journey to-morrow." 

"Oh yes, I assure you I am not ill, my 
best Ludwig," and her voice' trembled almost 
imperceptibly, " a little excited, which you 
will feel quite natural." 

The Eittmeister replied to these words by a 
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moyement which left room to sunnise that he 
fully comprehended their meanings 

"Perhaps you would desire to wait a 
Uttle ?" 

" Not on any account !'* 

She went back into her apartment, and in 
a few minutes returned, equipped for depar- 
ture. 

Julia had grown quite silent mad put out. 
It was very plain that the Bittmeister had 
not even given himself the trouble to observe 
the bright example which Budolf afforded 
him. 

" Oh, what an excessively interesting wed- 
ding tour this will be," Julia whispered to her 
husband, as he helped her into the carriage. 
The bride was already seated on the right, closely 
enveloped in a large veU— the bridegroom took 
his seat opposite to her, and last of all Eudolf 
got in, and even his usually cheerfdl warm, 
sunnny look seemed to reflect the general gloom. 

Eudolf was thinking of the pale face of his 
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beloved sister, and of her prospects. She had 
chosen her own path, but he could not sup- 
press a sigh ; as, at a glance from his capti- 
vating Julia, he felt compelled to contrast his 
own happy wedded life with the probably cool 
and constrained state of existence which La- 
vinia had to expect. 

Just as he had come to this painful con- 
clusion, he observed the Bittmeister, with an 
anxious care, which did his brotherly heart 
good, spread out a portion of his cloak so as 
to form a screen on the side on which Lavinia 
sat, to protect her from the bitter autumn 
wind. 

Lavinia expressed no thanks for this atten- 
tion, nor did the Bittmeister even by a glance 
evince that it was paid to her. It was very 
clear, however, that the arrangement was not 
made on his own account, as he would have 
been all the warmer and more comfortable if 
he had kept the whole of his cloak for his own 
use. 
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Julia and Budolf exohanged looks, his were 
smiling, hers wore somewhat of a sorrowful 
expression, as if she would have said, ^^ well, 
well, a man is not a bridegroom every day in 
the year." 
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CHAPTEE II. 



A COUPLE MARRY — ^NOT FOR LOVE, 



About a mile from the town was a pretty re- 
tired little hotel, frequented by the townspeople 
in winter for sledging parties, and in summer 
for al fresco balls, in autumn it was but little 
visited. Nevertheless it was this day to wit- 
ness within its walls a wedding, or, perhaps, 
more correctly speaking, a marriage ceremony, 
for by the unanimous agreement of the invited 
guests it would have been too absurd to allow 
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this singular arrangement to lay claim to the 
name of " a wedding." 

As the Eittmeister's carriage stopped, the 
collation, and the apartment appointed for the 
ceremony were ready, the clergyman and the 
witnesses were all in waiting, the happy people 
who had been invited to the ceremony were 
already calculating in idea, before they had 
seen anything, the mass of interesting intelli- 
gence with which they should glad the heart 
of their friends and acquaintance, on the follow- 
ing day. 

WMle waiting in expectation of the bridal 
pair, the ladies exchanged whispered confidences 
behind fans and handkerchiefs. 

" Ah, poor thing, how I do pity her !" 

" Oh, by this time next year she'll be dead; 
she looked for all the world like a living corpse, 
when she got out of the carriage." 

" But do tell me then, my love, why she 
was so very ready to accept this partie so im- 
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mediately? His character is no longer any 
secret in the country." 

"Now now, my dear, he is a thoroughly 
honorable and respectable man." 

"Oh, what^s the use of that? No doubt he 
is stem in rectitude, but at the same time in- 
exorably obstinate. Silent, tiresome — a man 
who yalues fer more the society of his hormds 
than that of his wife ; a master who will be 
obeyed; ay, obeyed even before he has well 
expressed his intentions." 

" Oh, as far as that goes, there are plenty 
more like him ! However I do not beUeve 
Lavinia would have married so soon, if she 
had found herself in the very least comfortable 
in her brother's home, but when after the 
old Count's death she had no choice left, but 
either to marry or live with Budolf ; she pre- 
ferred the former, for with the great diversity 
of character existing between her and Julia, 
they could never have harmonized, and as 
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every one knows how weak Eudolf always is 
towards his sister's least wish^ and how awfully 
more than weak he is towards every little 
caprice of Julia's, doubtless Lavinia had no de- 
sire to prolong a connection which must be so 
unequal and iU suited in every way. 

" However, my dear, that is quite too trivial 
a reason, particularly after the late loss of the 
lover to whom she was so tenderly attached. 
Her very natural mourning until the foneral, 
and the coolness which she manifested imme- 
diately afterwards, altogether form a complete 
puzzle. This sudden change must have had 
some significant cause." 

" You must have surely heard of a certain 
confidential conversation, which took place 
between them shortly before his death ? " 

" Hush — ^hush — ech — " 

The doors opened, aird leaning upon her 
brother's arm, Lavinia, with a firm step, ap- 
proached the tabouret, in front of which, Lud- 
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wig had advanced from iihe opposite side, to 
meet her. She was not now so pale as at first 
— ^the journey and the utmost eflEbrts of a firm 
will had not only restored her lost colour, but 
had lent roses to her cheeks, which made her 
beauty almost perfect. 

The lofty, well proportioned figure of the 
Eittmeister was splendid by the side of his 
young and graceful bride — ^his black curls gave 
his dark, almost bronzed features, a still deeper 
shade, and as he now raised his eyes toward 
Lavinia, there was in them such a clear glance 
of holy, loyal confidence, that the rose crim- 
soned her cheeks more deeply, while the tremor 
of her limbs continually increased. She, too, 
raised her eyes to his, but in her dark blue 
orbs there was a visible expression of con- 
straint, differing widely from the openness 
which shone in those in which her own were 
mirrored ; but her voice, though low, was firm and 
steady as she pronounced her vows. And now 
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the ceremony was at an end, and thenewmarried 
pair received the congratidationsof their friends, 
and then the company went to the collation. 

The meal was not pleasant; there was no 
lack of toasts and speeches, but no one seemed 
able to infuse the least drop of life into either 
wine or words. Every one wished it was over, 
and that evening was come, and that they were 
once more quiet at home ; that they might at 
least be able to make their remarks unheard. 
" Good heavens, what a wedding — ^what a 
couple." 

And yet there was nothing to complain of 
as far as mere form went, the Eittmeister was 
well bred — respectful — nay, almost tender 
towards his bride ; and her replies were friendly 
and even at times accompanied with a smile — 
but it was all the same with the words and the 
smiles, as with the toasts and the wine. 

There was no life in them. " How different is 
this wedding from yours, dear Julia," whispered 
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one of fhe above mentioned ladies in Julia's ear, as 
they assembled in the drawing-room, after dinner. 

" I believe so, indeed !" returned the young 
wife, with her usual careless petulance, " we 
managed the matter better to begin with, for 
the first guest we invited was Love ; here, on 
the contrary — ^but apropos, my sweet Louisa, 
you have not by any chance a spare pocket- 
handerchief ? I have so crumpled mine in en- 
deavouring to hide my yawns — I do heartily 
thank heaven that they go to-morrow morning, 
early, they have excused themselves from the 
breakfast, which is as much as to say, nobody 
need trouble themselves to offer them their 
good wishes." 

" I should hardly think any one purposes 
doing so — I am satisfied, for my part, that it is 
better to pray for them in silence ; ah, well, I'll 
begin that when we get into the carriage, but 
most decidedly I shall find no difficulty in 
going to sleep there — ^the coffee, conversation 
and tea, and even the fire in the stove — every 
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thing was sleepy, like Julia — at length the 
moon shone out in the heavens, and gave the 
signal for return. 

And now, for the first time, did the spirit of 
cheerfiilness seem to awaken among the guests. 
The ladies took the opportunity of pressing 
each other's arms, to express their amusement 
at seeing the Eittmeister perform the part of 
an attentive husband. He shawled his wife, 
and put on her cloak with his own hands, and 
received from her's the bridal crown and 
wreath, which she had taken from her hair, 
and, putting them both into his pocket, with 
as much apparent indiflterence as if his wife 
had given him a pocket-handkerchief to take 
care of, he called the servant to fasten her 
goloshes. 

" I knew quite well, that this bear would go 
no farther," whispered Julia. "Yes, that is 
very pretty — ^very pretty, indeed, on the wed- 
ding day, too— -poor, poor Lavinia." 

On getting into the carriage, Eudolf, with- 
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put appearing to notice the change, took the 
place which Ludwig had occupied as they 
came. The latter did not utter a syllable of 
remark ; he was, on the contrary, more silent 
than before. Julia reclined back as comfort- 
ably as she could, and tried to forget all 
around her ; while Lavinia bent forward, and 
supported herseK on her brother's arm, and 
sometimes on his shoulder, on which she 
leaned her head ; her hand, which now grew 
hot and feverish, was clasped in his. 

" Oh, my own dear Lavinia," said Eudolf, 
so softly, that no ear but her own could catch 
the sound, " my heart is sad ; seven months 
hast thou now lived in this imnatural state of 
coDstraint ; thou dost suffer." 

^' No, no ; I assure you, I have put no con- 
straint upon myseK — do not believe that I have 

» 

mourned, and still less that I now mourn for 
Gotthard — ^no, no." 

" I fear," said Eudolf, aloud, " that in spite 
of your assertion, you are unwell. Feel, 
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Ludwig," lie placed Lavinia's hand in her 
husband's, " is not that the flush of fever?" 

" Yes, it almost looks like it," replied Lud- 
wig, (neither warm nor cold) " you must hold 
your cloak well about you, Lavinia ;" and, re- 
leasing his wife's hand without the least 
pressure, he looked out, and ordered the coach- 
man to drive faster. 

" The road is bad, sir," objected the, coach- 
man. 

" Nonsense, it is good enough — get oti." 

"Oh, no, not for the world," exclaimed 
Julia, raising herself drowsily; "pray recall 
your order. The road is full of ruts, and the 
bridges are unsafe in several places." 

" The coachman knows his business well, 
and the horses still better." 

"Yes, that is all very well; but I am 
Mghtened, and shall be ill, if we drive at this 
rate." 

Eudolf, who perceived, from Julia's voice, 

VOL. I. c 
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that she really was Mghtened, and in regard 
of certain tender hopes, was nnwilling to ex- 
pose her to any kind of alarm, or tmeasiness, 
was half inclined to be angry, that the Eitt- 
meister did not immediately attend to her 
request, and his tone, therefore, betrayed more 
excitement than politeness, as he hastily 
said — 

" My good Ludwig, since a lady's petition is 
imable to move yon, I must imite my entreaty 
to that of my wife." 

Lavinia had not yet said a word, nor did she 
now ; she had heard that her husband belonged 
to that class of men, who value life itself 
less than the respect they think their due, 
andj therefore, rarely or never retract an 
order. 

Whether there was fair ground for this 
assertion or not, is somewhat uncertain; for 
this time, at least, Ludwig displayed no seK 
will — for Eudolf had scarce added a couple of 
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wotda, in .^ under tone to tbose which he 
hfid spoken .ajond, ere he called out to the 
coachman — 

" Priye 3lowly'^walk." 

He then never opened his lips again until 
t^iey drew near the gates. When he asked 
Lavinia if she waa afraid of rapid driving. 

" No'T— not when I feel confidence in the 
driver and Jbamess.'' 

" I am glad of that" 

" Oh, you are not such a Heroine," put in 
Julia. 

^^ Then I must try to l^i^ioe sp, for Ludwig 
dislikes driving slow." 

This attention in itself, as it were a kind of 
acknowledgment of his supremiacy, seemed to 
have a soothing eflfect upon the (at the moment) 
by no means agreeable mental mood of the 
Bittmeister. 

" I will endeavour," said he, " not to try 
your good intentions too severely ; but I am 
heartily obliged to you for them." 

c 2 
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After arriving at home, they took a light 
supper, and then chatted together for some 
little time; and Julia offered her services 
to Lavinia, as her attendant, on the present oc- 
casion. 

Thrice did Lavinia rise from her chair to 
wish her brother good night — ^the blood 
streamed to her cheeks, and again forsook them 
in a manner that evidently betokened some 
uncontrollably painful feeling. At last, on 
meeting a glance from Ludwig's calm, stedfast 
eye — she collected herself— embraced Eudolf 
— and slightly saluting her husband, accom- 
panied by Julia, left the room. 
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CHAPTEE IIL 



BATHER STRANGE THAN PLEASANT. 



Half an hour had elapsed, when Julia, with 
light steps, retired from the bridal chamber, 
leaving the bride alone. 

Lavinia was standing beside a lofty chif- 
fonier, and leaned against the cold marble 
slab— her white garment was not whiter than 
her cheek, to which, not even the crimson 
shawl which was thrown over her shoulders 
lent a trace of color. The last half hour had 
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banished all her roses ; nevertheless, she was 
at this moment quite charmingly beautiful, as 
she stood there, with sorrow and despair upon 
her features, her delicate arm thrown over her 
head, the hand resting in tiie curling, silky 
tresses, while the light from the bridal oandles 
in the candelabra flashed brightly upon her 
figure. 

Tears, bright tears, trembled on her marble 
cheeks, and fell upon the slab beneath — ^her 
bosom labored with sighs, while her sense of 
hearing was most painfully and acutely 
qiiii^k^^. 

Her ideas developed themselves somewhat as 
follows — 

" What have I done ? What have I ven- 
tured ? Oh, I have most terribly mistaken the 
meand by which to rid myself for ever of my 
grief ! and still more, I have falsely estimated 
my oWd. stlFength.*^ 

There was a sound of approaching steps in 
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the neighbouring apartment ; Laviaia remained 
motionless, as if incapable of tone oir gesture, 
her violently throbbing heart alone denoted to 
what a height her agitation had arisen. 

The Bittmeister entered. 

Hi^ eyes did not inmiediately fall upoA the 
spot where Layinia was standing; afteo* his 
looks, however, had. glanced with a feeling of 
surprise through the recesses of the room, 
he turned about, and involuntarily recoiled as 
he beheld the white, motionlei^s figure ; had it 
not been for the red shawl, he might have 
almost imagined that it was a dead and iK>t a 
living bride he saw before him. 

He regarded her for some seconds, nqt with 
the eye of a bridegroom, but of a connoisseur, 
who gazes upon some admirable work of art. 
At length, seeing no sign of vitality in 
Layinia's figure, he said, softly — 

"I came too early — ^I will return to the 
anti-room." 

" Ludwig !" 
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" Good Lavinia !" 

He approached her — ^led her to the sofa — 
and seated himself beside her. 

She east upon him a glance full of the most 
deadly disquietude. 

"You fear me," he said; and his voice 
had an expression which Lavinia had never 
heard in it before ; " I am not stem, severe, 
and rough towards those who wish to under- 
stand me ; as yet, however, no one has desired 
to do so ; and, therefore, have I become what 
I am, a stranger to all our softer and more 
beautiftd feelings. Thou, my Lavinia shalt 
teach me to know them." 

" I ?" said she, involuntarily shuddering. 

" Hast thou not vowed to do so, when thou 
didst consent to be my wife — the mother of my 
children ?" 

" I vowed to be a mother to thy children, 
and I will be so with my whole heart and soul; 
but how should I be capable of inspiring you 
with feelings which you have never known as 
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yet ; love alone can do it — ^and so long as you 
are a stranger to that, which you will assuredly 
ever be — ^why — so — " 

The Eittmeister^s eyes, which had begun to 
brighten, again grew dark. 

"Wherefore dost thou say this, dear 
Lavinia? Such is not my hope — and thy 
words directly contradict my hopes. When I 
sought thy hand, I openly confessed, that not 
love, but yet the heart's free wish, had decided 
my choice ; I knew thee as a maiden, deserving 
all the full and warm respect a man could oifer ; 
and I had hoped that the fiiture would bestow 
upon me those feelings to whose charm I yet 
have been a stranger." 

'^ Ton are still so, even at this moment !" 
added Lavinia, in a voice nearly inaudible. 

" Well then, since you will have it so, I 

must confess the truth ; yet are there moments 

when I feel sensibly that it might be otherwise 

if you, dear Lavinia, did not shun so anxiously 

5 
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eyery apprDSch to ' coufldenoe ; thou art so 
beautiful, that no man can look on thee without 
admiration ; and yet thou wilt not, that this 
admiration should pass into a more inspired 
and tender feeling." 

" That is true, Ludwig ! for then — oh, how 
unha^^y should I be !" 

" Unhappy !" 

" Yes, yes ! but thy look is no longer calm ; 
thou dost know I told thee — ^that — ^that — " 

"That thou didst mourn no longer the 
memory of thy betrothed — ^that he dwelt no 
longer in thine heart." 

" That is also true ; but I never concealed 
too, that love would probably be for ever a 
stranger to our union, and that I was incapable 
of giving you aught beyond that which you 
yourself offered — ^respect aud Mendship." 

" I will, however, not forget that thou didst 
vow somewhat more than this." 

*^ Something more ?" 
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'^ Ye&y and something upon which I hoped 
to ground and bmld up our domestic happiness. 
Confidence — ^hast thou forgotten that ?" 

" No, Ludwig, no ; but it will not, cannot 
come, at once." 

" Well, for my part, I woidd fer rather see 
it begin without delay." 

" How I what mean you ?" 

" I mean, that as love is wanting it is all 
the more necessary not to repulse the other 
feelings, which, in its stead, may give our 
marriage happiness — of these the best, the most 
sacred of all, is confidence — ^and so to make 
acquaintance therewith, I will beg of you to 
answer me one question, upon your conscience, 
for to me 'tis of the greatest moment. Do you 
not believe, that a marriage can be happy with- 
out love ?" 

Lavinia was silent, and it was evident how 
painful was the question. 

^^ I might receive your silence as an answer 
— ^but silence may be misunderstood — I would 
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have you explain yourself more clearly, 
Lavinia." 

" Since you desire it, I feel compelled to say 
that at the time when you sought my hand, 
I believed that respect, friendship, and confi- 
dence in imion with a firm will, formed suf- 
ficient grounds to justify us in hoping for a 
happy marriage. I am now convinced that this 
was an error, the effect of want of experience, 
and insufficient self examination." 

" And since when, have you felt enlightened 
with regard to this error ?" 

The Eittmeister strove to speak in a tone of 
calmness, but he could not succeed. 

" On the day when our bans were first pub- 
lished." 

" And you did not vouchsafe to share this 
confidence with me, though it should have 
been at such a time most especially my due ?" 

He sprang impetuously from his seat, dart- 
ing a look at Lavinia which made her trem- 
ble. 
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" No, this confidence you did not vouchsafe 
to place in me, but allowed me to believe that 
I should find a wife who had the wish at heart 
to promote my happiness ; to-day thou didst 
solemnly vow — ^but true — I bethink me now 
that I saw how thou didst blush at the time — 
blush at the falsehood of thine oath." 

" Ludwig, Ludwig, I assure you they were 
not so intended." 

" And I assure you that they were utterly 
and entirely insignificant; and unmeaning. 
(No,) 'tis possible to marry without love, but 
no one has a right to marry when convinced 
beforehand that unhappiness is to be the con- 
sequence. The woman who believes this — 
who does not even wish and strive to gain the 
tenderness of her husband ; but on the contrary, 
dreads even the possibility of doing so, that 
woman I say, has, when before her God she 
vowed, to share with him both weal and woe, 
so grievously insulted and scorned, both him 
and the sanctity of wedlock— that it is impossi- 
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ble for him to be silent under it, unless he 
would lose the last and only treasure that still 
is left him-r— -his own self respect." 

He paced to and fro in strong emotion, and 
then abruptly stopping before Lavinia, who, in 
terrified confasion uttered the words — 
" I do not understand yoiu: meaning." 
" 'Tis easy to be understood— we will sepa- 
rate." 

" That cannot be your serious intention." 
" Aye, is it ! by the living God. The sub- 
ject is no doubt rather an unusual one, to dis- 
cuss on the bridal evening; but no matter 
— ^to-morrow I set forth alone. Eosenberg has 
abeady been witness to one unhappy marriage. 
Oh, fool that I was, to believe that I could 
introduce happiness to its halls. Lavinia," 
he exclaimed, with profound, bitter, and 
sorrowftd anguish, " thou hast insulted me 
to the death — ^we must part." 

" And thou wilt dishonour me ?" exclaimed 
Lavinia, who at the terror and shame awakened 
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by the idea of such a determined step, but a 
few hours after the marriage ceremony, re- 
covered her powers at once. " Thou wilt dis* 
honour us both." 

'^ It is not I who am to blame, if I am 
compelled to do so; oh, I had cherished in 
my soul a burning wish for happiness; and 
I believed that the losses which we both alike 
had suffered would have brought us nearer to 
each other." 

"But then, was it right in thee, to give 
me thy consent, thy vows, when thou didst^ 
cherish thoughts and hopes utterly and entirely 
at variance with them ; wherefore would you 
bear my name, why give yourself as a wife to 
one whom you can scarcely endure — you who 
could even beforehand weigh and calculate our 
future, with such freezing indifference and such 
frightful coldness ?" 

" Your passion misleads you, blinds you, Lud- 
wig,"rejoined Lavinia, her fair brow slightly con- 
tracting. " To your first question I have already 
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replied, when I dedared that I had deceiyed 
myself, but the discovery came too late to be 
of use, and" she continued deeply blushing, " as 
regards the second, your own eyes should have 
given you a sufficient answer." 

For some seconds the silence of the bridal 
chamber was perfectly unbroken. The bride- 
groom stood before his bride with frowning 
brows, and closely compressed lips, at length 
he said in a tone of icy coldness — 

"I imder stand you. Madam, and am an- 
swered," he bowed, and would have left the 
room. 

At this instant, this powerful minded woman 
achieved a severe conquest over herself. Pride 
cried loudly, " let him go, shew him your in- 
difference ;" but reflection brought better 
counsel. 

" Do not expose us thus," she besought, 
with agitation, "we should but become the 
subject of a thousand idle stories. So long as 
that door remains closed, all that has here 
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occurred remains known but to ourselves — ^if 
on the contrary you leave this room, the whole 
town will, to-morrow, know as much as we 
do." 

" The whole town will soon learn all at any 
rate if you remain here." 

"I will not remain here," answered Lavi- 
nia, and her voice, though neither raised nor 
lowered, inspired the conviction of her firm 
resolve. 

^^You will not?" repeated the Eittmeister 
with a somewhat peculiar intonation. 

" No, Ludwig, decidedly I will not ! If you 
depart, and leave me, I shall follow. I have 
not become your wife, to allow myself to be 
laughed at as a fool. I have a right to your 
protection, and your respect." 

" You would seem to believe that I spoke of 
separation as a jest ? but know ; that on such 
points I never jest, and never was less inclined 
to do so, than at this moment." 

" In that respect you may be perfectly satis- 
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fied, Ludwig. I am juat as folly conyinced that 
you intended to keep your word, as I am that you 
will not be persuaded to break it — ^but you must, 
at the same time, acknowledge that if this sepa* 
ration were to commence at the same time as the 
marriage, we should not only be exposed to the 
ridicule of the whole country, but should also 
dishonor ourselves by a transaction which could 
not have the remotest claim to be regarded as 
the result of sound reason." 

" Go on : go on," 

"A separation after a marriage of twelve 
hours would be humiliating in the extreme — 
after twelve months, on the contrary, it would 
be regarded as the consequence of a melancholy 
experience which we had arrived at— of our 
mutual inability to contribute to each other^s 
happiness; and though I have always enter- 
tained very severe notions regarding those who 
rend asunder such saaored ties ; yet, after the 
lapse of that period, I will agree to your pro*- 
posal." 
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" Well then, let it be so agreed, that for the 
space of one year we are to appear before Hie 
world as married people, in order, afterwards, 
to break a chain, which, under such circnm- 
stances will be heayier to bear than that of a 
galley-dav&-^-and mean time I do fiill justioe 
to the composure and good sense with which 
you have ooneeived the matt^-r-in this way we 
shall be spared both sneers and humiliation." 

" And in addition," observed Lavinia, not 
without some slight pique, ^^ It may be 
perhaps a slight alleviation to you to know that 
you are not fettered to the chain alone." 

" Pray foi^ve me, my good Lavinm, but 
you will neither understand my feelings, or 
take the trouble to do so — ^but would you, as 
an additional proof of your confidence, tell me, 
if you really loved Gotthard, with that lofty, 
pure, deep affection, of which a woman like 
you must be capable ?" 

" Yes, I loved him so , but mention 
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him not !" and her whole appearance became 
expressive of pain and abhorrence. 

" Pray be cahn, never have I before beheld 
in you such signs as these ; of the storm of 
passionate feelings — I now know how you can 
love — and also, how you can hate, even to the 
death itself, if you are insulted." 

Lavinia's flashing eye sank towards the earth, 
a tremor ran through her jframe. " I was not 
insulted — I forgot him." 

" Keep thy sorrow then to thyself; proud 
woman ! and, notwithstanding, death at last 
smooths all crosses — ^but now I must beg of 
you to take some hours of repose, so that to- 
morrow ; you may be equal to your journey— 
I will throw myself upon this sofa here — good 
night." 

And thus ended the wedding day, it was the 
25th of September. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 



THE DEPARTURE. 



The clock was striking eight the following 
morning, when the Protocol Secretary awakened 
his young wife, by imprinting a kiss upon her 
blooming cheek, and still under the influence 
of sleep she extended her arms towards him. 

" Good morning, my beloved Eudolf ; ah, 
how early you are always up, and I always 
oversleep myself — ^but what in heaven's name 
— they have not started without saying good 
bye ? the whole house seems so still." 
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" Don't disturb yourself, my love, they 
sleep as sound as you ; I thought before hand, 
that there would be no such earlj start," 

" And thereupon you put on a look, as if 
you expected to see the happiest pair in Chris- 
tendom. But, speaking candidly, Budolf, can 
you possibly believe that they are capable of 
anything beyond enduring each other, putting 
love out of the question." 

" I really dont know, my dearest Julia ; 
when I wished Ludwig good night, yester- 
evening, I took advantage of a brother's pri- 
vilege, to speak a few words in heartfelt seri- 
ousness — and, in spite of his usually reserved 
bearing, I could perceive that in his eyes which 
assured me that I need have no anxiely for 
Lavinia's prospects, and that I co^ld fully rely 
upon his words which bore all the stainp of 
truth." 

"And what were these words then? dearest" 

" Eudolf," he said, " rely Tipon it that I 

know how to apprecift;te; your lister's worth, 
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aad that it will be my especial endeavour to 
maintain the respect and cordial good will, which 
I hope she already cherishes towards me." 

"Eespect and good will," repeated Julia, 
pettishly, " would you be cpnt«ated with that ? 
Heavens I you know you'd hang yourself in 
sheer despair, if I had nothing better to give 
you." 

" Yes, I admit that it would be too little for 
me, and if I did not have recourse to any such 
very desperate remedy, I would not give much 
for my life, my little angel, if you deprived me 
of your love ;• oth^^ however, who are not in 
the daily habit of living in Heaven^ may be 
satisfied with this earth ; and so you must not 
rob me of the Jhope,; that they will be happy in 
their own fashion." 

"No, indeed, my poor Rudolf, ?that would, 
indeed, be treating you very iU ; bowever, I 
saw yester-even ,an expression in somebody's 
eye, which really did not .promise much ; how- 
ever, we shall see what ith© moroing brings. 
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I do hope that girl, Beata, has all in order for 
breakfast. 

" Perhaps, my love, you had better just see 
about it yourself. I have, to say the truth, 
once or twice, when Lavinia was not at home, 
found the table but indifferently arranged. I 
should not wish Ludwig to see such things ; 
he must not be allowed to believe that my sister 
was the only manager here." 

" What in Heaven's name do you mean to 
say? You surely don't mean to desire or 
demand, that I, weak as I am, should work 
like a slave at the house-keeping, at such an 
early hour as this too." 

" You like a slave ? no, rather than allow 
you to be obliged to look after matters in that 
way, I would work hard to be able to keep 
two house-keepers, or, as I call them, two house 
disturbers — no, my dear beloved Julia. I only 
wish that you should overlook, with your own 
bright, beautiful eyes, such matters as belong 
to the internal management of the house ; and 
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then I know that everything will be as har- 
monious and beautiful as you are yourself, my 
pet." 

^' Flatterer — ^there, now, don't detain me any 
longer." 

" How can I help it, when you put on such 
a lovely, charming little mien ? Oh, Julia, I 
fear I must be very, very weak, for I know 
not that you have more than one fault." 

" One faidt ? and one is one too many ; but 
what may that be ?" 

" It is, beloved, that you make me forget it 
all, and myself too, the moment I have dis- 
covered one." 

Oh, it was a beautiful and attractive 
woman's look that Julia now turned upon her 
husband. 

" I understand, Eudolf ; and I should be un- 
deserving the least tittle of your aflfection, if I 
did not seek to manage so, that you should 
never more remember, for a moment, the fault, 
which you but just now hinted at." 

VOL. I. D 
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Eudolf preyed a fervent ld» on hi, yenng 

wife's brow, and then left her with lingering 
looks. 

Quick as a thing of light was Jnlia on her 
legs, never had she made her toilette so quickly 
and at the same time so elegantly, and scarcely 
half an hour later she was in the eating room, 
and discovered that the table really did require 
a little supervision; and now as she was fairly 
started in her housekeeping duties, she went 
out into the kitchen at once to see and hear if 
Beata had exactly followed her directions. 

" Oh yes, ma'am, I have done it all as it 
should be, ma'am," replied the latter, with a kind 
of look which seemed to denote that the mis- 
tress had very little to say to the matter, " and 
it is of no use at all for the gracious mistress 
to stand here and bum her face at the kitchen 
fire," words which if rightly rendered might 
mean. " It is of no use for the mistress to 
come here when she is only in the way, and 
hinders our work." 
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^^Oh, no, Beata, I know that I can rely 
upon you as I could upon myself," answered 
the young mistress, with aU possible dignity, 
and returned to the breaJk&st-room, perfectly 
satisfied. 

Of course she did not hear Beata mutter— 
" And if there was no body else to trust to, 
here, but my lady, I should like to know who'd 
ever get a bit of anything fit to eat.'* 



Rudolf tapped three times at the door of the 
newly-married pair. Lavinia started from her 
Ught morning slumber. She was lying with 
her face turned to the side where the sofa stood, 
and consequently it was the first object which 
caught her eye, and she had nearly screamed 
outright with fright — ^it was empty. 

" Good Heavens !" said she, half aloud, " he 
has gone then: — ^the detestable man has left me 
here to be scorned and sneered at." 

D 2 
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» Pray haye a better opinion of me," said a 
voice quite close to her. 

Lavinia turned round with a blush, and saw 
her husband ftdly attired for travelling, at the 
other side of the bed. 

" Good Heavens, my best Ludwig, pray, 
pray forgive me." 

'' Oh, pray don't worry yourself," rejoined 
the Eittmeister, with admirable indifference. 
The forgiveness of such a detestable man 
is of less than no consequence, but it is as well 
that you should know that you have mistaken 
him." 

More knocking at the door. 

" It is going on for noon, good people." 

" Oh, good morning," cried the Eittmeister, 
who pretended to have just awoke. " I'll be 
with you in a second, brother." 

" And how are you, my little sister.-^' 

" Oh, very well, many thanks," replied 
Lavinia, but in so low a tone that Eudolf was 
obliged to repeat his question." 
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" My wife says, that she is quite well, and 
delighted to find the weather so fine for our 
journey,'' answered Ludwig, bustling about at 
the other end of the room to get " dressedP 

^^I'll return immediately to fetch you 
down." 

" Capital," observed the Eittmeister, casting 
a satirical smile at his wife ; " and now I will 
retreat, not to put you to the blush while you 
get up, Lavinia." 

" Oh, that is quite unnecessary." 

And the next instant she was seated at her 
toilette. 

She threw aside the little lace cap, the only 
sign of a night-dress, which showed she had 
been to rest, and begun, in haste, to loosen 
her beautiftd luxuriant hair, which soon fell 
down in rich tresses to the very floor. 

Her husband looked at her in silence. 

Embarrassment and vexation had united to 
send the rich hue of the coral to Lavinia's 
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cheeks, and slightly to temper the pierc- 
ing brightness of her eyes ; swift as an arrow 
flew the comb through the glossy waving 
masses ; and so busied was the husband looking 
at his wife, that he scarcely noticed Budolf 's 
second knock. 

^^Eudolf is waiting," observed Lavinia, 
casting a by no* means ambiguous glance over 
the looking-glass towards the door. 

" I understand ! However, as it is doubt- 
less the last, as well as the first occasion, of 
my presence at your toilette^ it is rather hard 
to be so very exact about a second or two ; 
really, you have most wonderfully beautiful 
hair ; but. now, farewell, for a brief space ; we 
will start as soon as breakfast is over." 

'^ I will be ready." 

An hour after, Lavinia appeared in the hall, 
so fresh, and charming, and delightful, that 
Eudolf and Julia could scarcely take their eyes 
off her. What a difference between her ap- 
pearance yesterday and this morning. 
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Who could, however, have anticipated the 
turn matters had taken ; she now felt that she 
need not tremble at the thought of having to 
affect a fondness for one towards whom her 
heart was cold — ^their marriage was but a form, 
which was to last but for a year — one year, aod 
she should then be firee to live where and how 
she pleased, without fear of the world's censure. 
Oh, what inexpressible good fortune — ^what a 
happy thought. 

And then, she felt that she ought to be 
thankful foi: this good fortune— and she would 
be so — and, for one year, she would be an af- 
fectionate mother to the Bittmeister's little 
twin daughters — ^and exert all her powers to be 
a pleasing and agreeable companion to himself. 
However, if report spoke truly, he would tax 
his wife's social talents but lightly, as his dogs, 
his gun, and the pleasures of the chase occu- 
pied most of the leisure hours, which regi- 
mental duty, and the care of his property and 
his affadrs left him. 
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"Next Spring,'' said Ludwig, putting his 
glass on the table, after returning thanks, 
" we hope to see our firiends at Eosonberg." 

"However, before that,'' rejoined Eudolf, 
"we shall expect you with us at Christ- 
mas." 

"Not so soon, my dear fellow. My little 
girls must not be left without papa at Christmas 
time ; however, if Lavinia should wish to come 
I shall not prevent her." 

" I hardly think," put in the young wife, 
" that it is exactly the thing," and she cast a 
smiling look at her husband, " for the mistress 
of the house to be absent from home at that 
season; if we do not all come— nobody 
will." 

"Well, then, not before Spring?" said 
Eudolf, leading his sister to the window, as 
they rose from table. 

The Eittmeister went to order the carriage ; 
and Julia, likewise, left the room, to allow 
Eudolf to speak to his sister alone. 
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" My dear beloved sister," said Eudolf, with 
heartfelt emotion, " you are tmaccompanied by 
the warm blessings of a tender mother and of 
an aflfectionate father ; but you take with you, 
at least, the best wishes, and holiest, most fer- 
vent prayers of a loving brother ! oh, my 
Lavinia, can I be at ease ?" 

" Indeed, indeed, you can, my dear Eudolf, 
whatever may be the consequences of this mar- 
riage, it was my own free choice — and with a 
man like Ludwig, a man of such strict feelings 
of honor, and such a firm, manly character, a 
wife may look forward to a life of comfort." 

" Oh, that is all too little," exclaimed Eudolf. 
" I can hardly feel satisfied with such a lot for 
you, being myself so happy." 

" And I, my dear Eudolf, really believe, I 
have as good a guarantee for my happiness as 
you have for yours. May God grant — and I 
say it from my inmost heart — ^that you may 
never be more unhappy than I am." 

^ D 5 
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" Oh, if you speak thus, of course I must 
believe that you are happier than you choose 
to own — and so I need not be anxious about 
you." 

Lavinia's looks sought those of her affec- 
tionately fond brother. 

"Eudolf," she said, ^^ believe me now in 
this farewell hour, now that no tiny spark of 
envy can exist in my words, believe me, you 
are too weak — ^with Julia." 

'^ Too weak ?" 

*^ Yes ; and I much fear, you will, at some 
future time, regret it. She is good — amiable 
— ay, and, at times, ravishing ; but she is a 
charming, self-willed, petulant child, and you 
have to thank yourself, if she is not always 
amiable towards you. It is really bitterly 
painful to nje, to be obliged to tell you this ; 
but, even should it cost me a portion of your 
brotherly affection, I must speak candidly at 
this moment." 

" And, my Lavinia, believe me, it pains me 
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also, that, at this moment, when my heart is 
so fall of affection, and of grief, that you will 
add a pang, to which I am, as yet, a stranger. 
Why can you not love my Julia ? if die is a 
wilful child, she is also, as you say, a charming 
one. And, believe me, she is so good, so 
tender, and so affectionately devoted to me, 
that, with judgment, I can lead her as I 
wiU." 

'' Well, then. Heaven grant th^t you may 
guide her with judgment, and may Heaven 
also grant that she may ever shew herself 
worthy of your warm and noble heart — your 
faith and confidence I 'Tis possible she may 
develop many and splendid qualities, yet un- 
born, when she becomes a mother, and has 
another being to share her cares and her affec- 
tions." 

'^ Oh, no doubt she will become more perfect 
then. Ah, Lavinia, you must love her. I 
have more than once felt hurt, when I have 
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seen coldness between you — ^between the two 
beings, who are dearest to my heart — so dear, 
that I cannot but suffer with them both." 

^^ Yes, Budolf, these moments were not good, 
not happy, and might have become most detri- 
mental to your domestic comfort ; but these 
light clouds have vanished, my brother ; and, 
believe me, the man who loves, and is heartily 
beloved by his wife, should have no one near 
him, by whom his feelings may be swayed ; 
the bond of union must be entire and perfect 
in itself." 

*^ Perhaps you are not altogether wrong, 
Lavinia; although my heart, as well as my 
reason, would rise up against your words ; but 
I hear your husband coming ; I esteem him 
highly, and believe that when he shall once have 
learned to appreciate the pure and kindly in- 
fluence of a loved and loving wife, he will be 
quite a different man." 

Lavinia felt a pang at her heart ; but she 
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was saved m answer, for, at this moment, 
the Eittmeister entered, followed immediately 
hy Julia. 

The carriage drove up, and a few minutes 
afterwards, it had rolled rapidly away with the 
young couple. 
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CHAPTER V. 



A RETROSPECT AND EXPLANATIONS. 



Lavinia was not quite sixteen years of age 
when she lost the most affectionate and ex- 
cellent of mothers — a mother, whom she 
almost adored and revered with all the rich 
impulses of her soul — one who, with a judicious 
and gentle hand, had guided her early youth 
— had cultivated her understanding — and even 
sought to form her, so that in the crosses and 
afflictions which might press upon her, she might 
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never lose the support which she possessed in 
herself. 

Her mourning for this bit^r and irreplace- 
able loss had a powerM influence upon 
Lavinia's deep and feeling heart ; her father 
had died some time previous; and the only 
being now left to her on earth to love — the 
cheerful, warm-hearted Eudolf — was at a 
distance. He had, to be sure, at the present 
time, an office in the n^etropolis; but as a 
bachelor, was in no position to offer a home to 
his beloved sister. 

For this reason, Lavinia accepted the offer 
of an old aunt, to take up her abode with 
her — ^and the offer came the more opportunely, 
as she was far from desirous of distraction 
of any sort, and there was no place in the 
world where she could indulge her affliction 
and sorrow so undisturbed, as in old Aunt 
Schonberg's home. For, with the exception of 
a few old dames, her gossips, and some equally 
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aged Ijachelors, who made up her tea-party, 
she never received company. 

Lavinia had also no want of proposals, of 
another kind, among which she could have 
chosen. She was not rich, but from the little 
capital left her by her mother, she received a 
sufficient income to pay her current expenses, 
and leave her sufficient for her dress. In ad- 
dition to this, she was beautiful — ^well brought 
up — domestic — sensible — accomplished — and 
amiable ; and, therefore, her acquaintance 
vied with each other in offering her their 
houses, and the society of their daughters. 
When, however, Lavinia thankfuUy declined 
these offers, and chose to go and reside with a 
tiresome old aunt, who lived in her fine large 
house by herself, and never allowed any 
body else to enjoy any share of the goods 
which God had given her, they said Lavinia 
was far more shrewd than they had thought 
her ; she knew very well what she was about, 
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and why she was so fond of solitude, and all 
the rebt of it. 

In the spacious, wealthy, though old fa- 
shioned mansion where Lavinia was now to find 
a home, all was empty, cold, and joyless, as if 
it had been a vast sepulchre. 

The widow Schonberg lived here alone, 
with the favorites — to wit, an old Parrot, an 
old female attendant, and an old Mops. La- 
vinia was the only young thing in the whole of 
this collection of antiquities; and that she 
might not be quite bored to death in the first 
week of her residence. Aunt Schonberg pre- 
sented her with a charming white dog, a couple 
of canary birds, and two gold fish." 

" Now, with these, it was out of the question 
even to dream of ennui ; for of course these 
new arrivals must afford Lavinia too much 
pleasure, and give her too much to do to leave 
her leisure to be bored. 

Lavinia was grateful to her aunt for these 
marks of her kindness, and immediately began 
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to attach herself in the deserted loneliness of 
her heart to these new companions. However, 
they could but suffice to amuse her for mo- 
ments-while many, many hours-divided as 
they might be between her work, her aunt 
and her favorites, dragged on a long and deadly 
dreary length — ^for deep as was her affliction, it 
left room for wearmess; and Lavinia would 
inevitably have died of ennui^ had she not had 
a sure and highly valued resource in her cor- 
respondence with her brother, and in her books 
and piano. 

^* I am afraid, my dear child, that your time 
hangs heavy here," her aunt would sometimes 
say, when her usual old guests had departed — 
and she noticed how Lavinia sat yawning over 
her book near the window." 

"Perhaps, my dear aunt," said Lavinia, 
" after a short attempt to deny the charge — 
perhaps, I miss the society of companions of 
my own age." 

" Then, my dear, invite them, and welcome. 
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if it gives you pleasure ; have your young 
female friends with you of an eyening, and 
form a little circle in your own apartments, as I 
have mine — only let it be a quiet one— for, I 
am not fond of noisy laughter, and romping." 
Bather edivened by Z ^ ^ 
sought to form a quiet little circle — ^in which 
they amused themselves by turns, with reading 
aloud, work, and conversation — ^but, the young 
girls soon found these little reunions too mono- 
tonous, they could not find out the right 
harmonious tone to make them pleasant, and so 
Lavinia was once more alone. 

" No," she one evening said to herself. " I 
must seek some other resource, this ennui is 
actually killing. My mother used to say we 
should endeavour to suppress it. She who 
knew everything, she was well aware what an 
injurious effect it would have upon my exis- 
tence ; when affliction degenerates into tedium, 
it would be a profenation not to return to our 
usual routine; and, if at any time we 
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Bhould feel the necessity of again seeking its 
consolations, it will then not fiiil to inspire us 
anew. Sorrow is too pure, too noble a feeling, 
to be confounded with the weariness which 
arises from an inactive and monotonous course 
of life." 

Just as she had made up her mind to speak 
to aunt Schonberg on this point, the following 
morning, she was extremely surprised at her 
aunt, herself, proposing a visit to the baths 
and watering places — and in less than a week 
afterwards, the old lady, with Lavinia, and all 
the pets, except the old parrot, were stowed 
away in the travelling carriage, and they 
started. 

" It was," said her aunt, " exactly ten 
years now since she had left her comfortable 
home, and she should assuredly never have 
dreamed of mftln'ng such a sacrifice if it had 
not been on Lavinia's account — ^and to amuse 
and enliven her a little." 

And Lavina was really amused and enlivened. 
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For the first time, however — (for she was now 
seventeen) — she felt all the advantages of per- 
J9onal beauty — she met with admiration and 
homage wherever she appeared, and also re- 
ceived more than one very complimentary ma- 
trimonial oflfer. None, however, which she 
would accept; for the one thing which she 
&iled to meet with, was — a heart such as she 
would have wished to find it. 

^^ Well, I have done all in my power, and 
all that my duty required," observed her aunt, 
with great resignation, when she was once 
more comfortably seated in her large arm chair, 
at home — "now she may marry if she likes, or 
live in her usual solitude, if she likes it better 
— Lavinia, however, did neither — she did not 
marry, neither did she continue to live on in 
the old solitary style — for she had now acquired 
a certain degree of influence over the old lady, 
of which she constantly availed herself, with 
as much respectful tenderness as prudence and 
discretion, in order to manage things as she 
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wished. She now often frequented society her- 
self, and even persuaded her aunt occasionally, 
to receive at home, so that by degrees, the old . 
grave, as aunt 8chonberg's mansion was gene- 
rally denominated, actually became lively, after 
a fashion." 

With winter came fresh wooers— for aunt 
Schonberg was known to be wealthy, and it 
was commonly believed that her wealth would 
be added to Lavinia's own virtues, at some 
future period — ^however, Lavinia thought and 
thought, and considered so long, and rejected 
so many, that all the town felt now fully con- 
vinced that she would never have a husband at 
all. 

And thus affairs r^tood, when one afternoon, 
Madame Schonberg received the usual visit 
from her doctor, who in gratitude for the 
handsome yearly gratuity which she allowed 
him, regularly paid his respects three times a 
week, not to write prescriptions, for the old 
dwie was hardly ever indisposed, but merely 
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to amuse her by retailing the little novelties 
which occurred in the town. 

On this occasion the doctor had to relate 
that he found himself in a serious embarrass- 
ment, out of which no one seemed inclined to 
help him — ^the case was this — 

" He had received a letter from a young 
nobleman, who wished to come and reside in 
town for the benefit of the pure sea. air : as his 
health was however much affected, and his 
invalid fancies made him anything but sociably 
inclined— he was desirous of engaging a couple 
of rooms in a house where he would be secure 
from noise, and could remain quiet, without 
being teased and annoyed." 

" There will most assuredly be many willing 
to receive him," observed Madame Schonberg, 
who could never conceive for an instant that 
the doctor could have taken any such presump- 
tuous idea into his head as to propose a tenant 
to her. 
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" Yes, Madame, assuredly, a great many 
would be very willing, but no one cares to live 
as retired as if their house was a convent, to 

please poor Baron L , and really I know 

no plan at all likely to suit him, unless you, 
Madame Schonberg, will have compassion upon 
him. It is of no moment to him what the 
terms may be ; for he is wealthy, and as here 
there would be rooms and retirement enough, 
and his own servant would do all his waiting, 
I really know not why I may not hope to be 
allowed to place my future patient in such 
good hands." 

" Aye, aye, neither am I aware of any 
obstacle," replied the good old lady, who had 
great confidence in, and a sliglft weakness 
towards her doctor. " I have, to be sure, never 
taken a lodger, but since my home is the only 
one which is likely to suit him, he may reside 
here ; we shall, I am sure, not be troublesome 
to each other." 
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" A thousand times my sincerest thauks, my 
dear Madame Schonberg, we will then look 
upon the affair as settled." 

A fortnight after this, the young traveller 
arrived, and took possession of his quiet dwel- 
ling, and with the exception of the first un- 
usual bustle on the stairs, on arrival, nothing 
out of the way occurred, and four days elapsed 
without Aunt Schonberg ever being in the 
least disturbed in her usual occupations, or 
Lavinia in her reveries regarding the poor 
invalid. 

But behold ! one afternoon, just between the 
hours when coffee and cards were served, a 

servant announced a visit from Baron L , 

and a few minutes afterwards afterwards her 
tenant entered. He was a handsome young 
man, with an enthusiastic expression in his 
eyes, and a fine trace of silent, thoughtful ear- 
nestness on his brow ; his whole bearing evinced 
that he was anxious not to appear an invalid, 
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and us soon as the first salutations were over, ho 
openly declared that his wish for retireme^t, 
by no moans originated in his weak health, 
for indeed it was not so delicate, that he could 
not sometimes enter into society ; but that he 
wished to have liberty, to chose his associates 
according to his own taste, and particularly, to 
bo enabled to enjoy the pleasiu*e, of pursuing 
his studies undistiu*bed. After this short 
visit, which, at first, was repeated two or three 
times a-week, he, at length arrived at a regu- 
lar daily visit, at the same hour, and both 
Aunt Sohonberg and Lavinia were so accus- 
tomed to the attractive charm of these hours, 
that they often exchanged smiling looks as 
their eyes turned at the same time towards the 
clock. 

Baron L rarely went out of an even- 
ing. 

"A man must," he used to say, "be eco- 
nomical with life, when he has not too much of 
it to spare." 
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Neither did Lavinia meet him in any of the 
cheerful evening circles of the town ; sometimes 
she met him at dinner parties, and saw him 
nearly every morning when he mounted his 
horse to 'go out for his half-hour's hde. 

The wholesome air of the town, or the doc- 
tor's prescriptions appeared to have a beneficial 
influence on the yoimg Baron's health, and after 
some time he became so sociable that he even 
visited his lady hostesses in the forenoon ; how- 
— everas Aunt Schonberg had the goodold habit 
which she did not intend to give up for the 
love of her lodger — of never rising till between 
eleven and twelve o'clock, Lavinia on these 
occasions was obliged to receive him alone. 



However, as Lavinia's engagement with 

Baron Qotthard V. L is a well known affiair, 
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we will not enter into any needless details of 
how it came to pass. 

The Baron was young, but no noyice in love 
— he possessed a heart quite ready to bum for 
any beautiful objed^aad his own outward ap- 
pearance, his good breeding, and attractive 
tone of manners, and even his delicate health 
itself, rendered him interesting, particularly to 
a girl, capable of deep impressions, and stiU 
ignorant of the dreamy enthusiastic poetry of 
their first awakening. 

To obtain a return of affection from Lavinia, 
soon became his aim, and this wish was no 
secret either to the town or to herself. How- 
ever, Lavinia was not one to surrender her 
heart at the first assault — she had already re- 
jected too many offers, to pledge her faith in- 
considerately to a man, of whom, highly as her 
feelings spoke in his favor, her reason, not- 
withstanding, decided, that he was not likely 
to promote her lasting happiness. However, 
if Lavinia was able to conceal this, the holiest 
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secret of her heart, Gotthard was a lover, who, 
at length, understood how to persuade her to 
reveal it — ^and when he mildly and tenderly, 
and with words of glowing love, drew a pie- 
ture of his vacant, cheerless existence, unen- 
lightened by that sun which warmed and en- 
Uvened aU other things ; and when he said— 
" Alone as I am in the world — and as I have 
ever been since my birth-I, nevertheless, feel 
that thy love would add years to my life ; yes, 
I should never be capable of separating from 
such a heaven ; and, even in death, I should 
but exchange the one for the other." And 
then when he besought her — "Oh, give me 
this life, vouchsafe to grant me joy, and bliss, 
and love ; or, at once, drive me from you, and 
let me know that, poor and miserable, nothing 
remains for me but to die." She could no 
longer hold out ; and in bestowing upon him 
her heart and its affections, she enriched him 
with a heaven in which there was no longer 
room for a single thought of death. 
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And they were engaged. 

Good fortune, however, fiivored Lavinia 
with yet brighter smiles. Rudolf received a 
considerable appointment in a college in the 
town, and there was now little or nothing 
wanting to her happiness, for Gotthard's health 
improved every day. 

" Seest thou," he said, while he regarded 
her with looks ftdl of affection, " I was right 
when I said, that thy love would restore my 
very life." 

" And thine," she replied, in a voice which 
evinced the whole depth and richness of her 
feelings, " thine shall teach me, for the first 
time, what it really is to live." 

Baron Gotthard, V. L., who had, for a long 
time, been the general subject of conversation 
in every society of the town, had now, in some 
measure, to give place to the new Secre- 
tary, V. B., who, if not quite as handsome as 
Gotthard, was a yet greater favorite, on ac- 
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count of his agreeable and open character, and 
his cheerftd, kindly manners. 

" They will soon rob me of you !" remarked 
Lavinia, as she saw all the sparkling eyes 
which followed the lively Eudolf wherever he 
went. 

" Yes, yes — ^it^s all over with me already," 
he exclaimed, one day, in reply ; " I have the 
wound right in my heart; and my life and 
death depend upon her, who has winged the 
shaft." 

Lavinia trembled at this disclosure of her 
brother's ; she knew that he was of that class 
of men, who are in the habit of making love 
with their eyes shut, and was therefore doubly 
fearful of hearing the name of some one whom 
she could not approve. 

" Who is it, Eudolf ! will you tell me ?" 

"That heavenly, delightM, childish, little 
Julia T !" 

" Oh, that will never, never answer. If you 
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have not already declared yourself, Rudolf, I 
conjure you, believe me, this girl never will 
suit you ; she has grown up in such entirely 
unrestrained liberty ; she is too old to be still 
a child ; and yet, though she is a grown up 
girl, she is nothing else but a child." 

" She is the one I love, however, and whom 
I will marry," rejoined Eudolf, rather put 
out. 

" Oh, well, if you speak in that decided 
tone, of course, I have nothing to say ; but, 
at least, you can promise me, to take some 
months to consider first — learn to know her 
better." 

" Dear Lavinia, your affection for me, blinds 
you ; and you would never, to all eternity, find 
any one who would suit me ; and, so you see, 
I must just choose for myself; for if a man were 
to study a girl for ten years, he would never 
really know her before marriage, and, therefore, 
waiting can do no good," 
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And Eudolf did not wait; for some few 

weeks afterwards^ Julia T was his 

bride. 

And now the time fixed for Lavinia's wed- 
ding with Gotthard drew near ; it was to be 
solemnized at the end of August, when he re- 
turned from the baths. 

The Baron had endeavoured to persuade 
Lavinia and her aunt to accompany him on this 
tour, but Madame Schonberg avowed that she 
had already made all the journeys she intended 
to make, and Lavinia, gladly as she would have 
acceded to her lover's wish, from the want of a 
proper chaperone^ was obliged to remain at 
home. 

True, six weeks are no eternity, but when 
they are weighed in the scales of love, they 
will make themselves somewhat weighty. And 
Lavinia, who weighed every day, and everj 
hour, almost entirely lost her courage, when, 
towards the end of August the intelligence^ 
arrived from Gotthard, that his health so far 
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from being improved, had altered so materially 
for the worse, that he oould only return very 
slowly, and certainly could not be expected 
before the middle of September. 

Budolf would most readily have instantly 
set off to meet him had he known his where- 
about ; but Gotthard's letters gave not the least 
trace of information on this point ; on the con- 
trary, they expressly stated that no letter ad- 
dressed to the bathing place where he was 
staying would any longer reach him. 

September was half over, and had entirely 
passed, before Gotthard's arrival ; Lavinia flew 
with all the anxiety of a troubled heart to 
meet the beloved invalid ; but when she beheld 
him, her heart nearly ceased to beat for sheer 
terror. 

" Was that her haudsome, noble Gotthard? 
had illness already so reduced and disfigured 
him? Soul and body seemed to suffer alike; 
and as to a wedding — that was quite out of the 
question. Gotthard himself even said not a 
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word on the point; he was so wonderfully 
altered that Lavinia could not reoognise him in 
his best and most £9,yourable moments, and 
when she strove to enliven him with her lovely, 
kindly smile, and her Ups would whisper words 
full of hope and comfort, and affection — he 
softly shook his head, and said, moumAilly ! 
"Not here, Lavinia, not here ; I have not merited 
to be so happy : I would fain die now, His best 
so." 

Lavinia's affection was deep and boundless ; 
for she saw that he wished to die, that he did 
not even cherish the least hope, or wish to re- 
cover, or seem to think of uniting their fates. 
And yet he often said, had it been God's will ; 
had we been already married long ago — oh, 
how much easier and happier would it then 
have been to die. These words appeared to 
her to involve a contradiction ; had he really 
wished that she should have tended and nursed 
his last hours as his wife, and that she should 
have moiuned him as her husband — ^that it 
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would haye been to him more easy and pleasing 
to die, under such relations — ^why then did he 
not desire that such might be the case? 
Did he, perhaps, think, that she would consider 
it a sacrifice ? she would have laid aside her 
womanly sense of delicacy, and have given him 
a hint, how ready she was to make this offering 
for their mutual comfort, had Gotthard only 
been poor — ^but she could not overcome the 
fear, that, if she should decide on such a 
step, the world would not misjudge her motives 
— and thus one day slipped away after another, 
and week followed week, until they grew into 
months, without a word being said of a change 
in their relative position ; however, no wife 
could more faithfully, patiently, and more im- 
tiringly have tended the sick bed of her hus- 
band, than did Lavinia, that of her betrothed 
— ^and as no melancholy character formed a pail; 
of the disease, she received glances of gra- 
titude, whose language fully recompensed all 
her sacrifices. During the day she was all smiles 
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and affectionte words ; but her nights were 
given to solitary sighs and tears. 

" Affliction is killing her,'' said her acquain- 
tance — ^but affliction did not kill. 

" Immediately after Christmas came the 
great trial — ^which, in truth Lavinia had long 
foreseen, but which, when it did come, found 
her without courage, or consolation to support 
it — ^the evening before his death — Gotthard 
knew that he should not outlive the morrow — he 
begged for a confidential interview with his in- 
tended bride — those who were present left them ; 
andwhenLavinia was alone, seated on his couch 
— ^his head resting on her arm, he gently whis- 
pered, as his pale lips touched her beloved 
hand. 

" Lavinia, I have not deserved thy love." 

" Oh, my Gotthard," said she, fervently, 
" you mistake ; who could be more deserving 
than thou, in all thy greatest suflterings, that 
some few blissful moments should be mingled 
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with that bitter draught, which I, alas, cannot 
avert from thee, even though I would lay down 
my life to do bo," 

'^ No, I make no mistake, beloved Lavinia ; 
and thou, too— oh, that is the most bitter drop 
of all : even thou wilt feel so too— not now — ^not 
to-day — I have not courage for it ; and if thou 
wilt respect my latest and most fervent prayer, 
thou wilt not break open the letter, which 
thou wilt find in my desk, until the day after 
my funeral; but take it — ^take it now, that 
I may see you take it — oh, this punishment is 
merited.'^ 

Tortured by a pang, which, in her present 
sorrowful moment, she could not attempt to 
construe, Lavinia took the letter, and solemnly 
and voluntarily gave him the desired assur- 
ance. 

" Oh, dost thou not already feel cold 
towards thy poor Gotthard ?" he asked, with 
a troubled and enquiring glance. ^^Alas! 
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wait but a brief space — ^let him first grow cold, 
while thy heart has still warmth, and thine eyes 
still tears for him." 

At these words, Lavinia forgot everything 
but Gotthaxd, and he was her only and un- 
ceasing thought, until death claimed and tore 
him from her arms, and the grave received him 
into its cold bosom. 

But when the second morning of a January 
9un beamed over Gotthard's snow-mantled 
grave, Lavinia, awakened from the heavy 
dream of sorrow to perform his last wish ; she 
took his letter, regarded it long and affec- 
tionately, whilst a prayer flitted over her lips, 
that her sorrow might not become greater than 
it already was. 

As she broke the seal, and unfolded the 
letter, tears so dimmed her eyes, that she 
could scarcely distinguish the characters ; 
gradually, however, the cloudy veil dispersed, 
— ^her eyes flashed flre, and when she^ had 
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read the letter through for the third time, 
she arose. 

It was as if her soul had suddenly, and at 
once, cast all mourning to the winds, and as i^ 
with the deep-drawn, convulsive sigh, which 
burst from her bosom, she had breathed out 
her last sigh of love. 

From this day forward^ Gotthard's name 
never passed her lips. She resumed her usual 
occupations, and however hard she might 
have found it, the power of her energetic will 
effected it — a power which had inflicted upon 
itself the stem task of forcibly suppressing 
sorrow, and even recollection itself; and if 
this mode of action made her appear some- 
what forced and unnatural, such was yet a 
very natural result of the circumstances into 
which she had, as it were, forced herself, and 
in which her wedding day foimd her, when 
we first made her acquaintance. 

Three months after Gotthard's death, she 
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lost her aunt. Madame Schonberg, with the 
exception of a trifling provision for Kudolf, 
had bequeathed everything to Lavinia — a pre- 
ference, which, however, in the position in 
which she, at present, found herself, was not 
capable of supplying the place of the asylum, 
which her aunt's house had been to her. She 
could no longer now decline to reside with her 
natural protector, her brother, who had but 
lately become the happy husband of his 
Julia. 

Kudolf had been in hopes that Lavinia's 
becoming a member of their circle, would have 
only doubled his happiness — ^but he was mis- 
taken. Lavinia was too earnest — too home-ish 
— in one word, she was too great for Julia, 
who could find no pleasure in aught but 
gossipping of balls, and plays, and fashions, 
and love. Let it be always understood of that 
kind of love, which, in Julia's mind, was the 
only true love ; one, for instance, which was 
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oontinually manifesting itself in a thousand 
little attentions to, and being continually occu- 
pied with the beloved object. 

With such a character, Julia was too little 
for Lavinia, who, above all, never wished to 
hear a word about love ; and moreover at this 
period of her life, had not the least inclination 
for the occupations which formed the world of 
her young sister-in-law. Setting the house in 
order, so that Budolf should find himself com- 
fortable and happy, reading, practising her 
favourite music, and conversing with persons, 
who liked to talk rationally -these were 
Lavinia's engagements, and each day brought 
the distinguishing characteristics and inclina- 
tions of the two sisters-in-law into more vivid 
contrast. 

Rudolf with his open, susceptible, and easily 
affected feelings, stood between the 'two, but if 
he was too attentive to Lavinia, Julia was 
envious, and if on the other hand he yielded 
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too much to his wife's influence, Lavinia, it is 
true, did not complain, but Eudolf understood 
her, and spite of all the love and all the playM 
naiveU with which Julia sported about him, 
his home was not quite such a paradise as he 
had hoped and expected. 

Just at this period when Lavinia most 
deeply felt that she was in the way, aad yet 
could not venture, without hurting Eudolf in 
he tenderest point, to propose to leave them; at 
a time when she began to feel the necessity of 
a new life, new duties, a new sphere of activity 
in order to escape from a tone of mind which 
daily became more oppressive to her feelings, 

Eittmeister V, C Skold arrived in the 

town. 

Lavinia had already seen him occasionally, 
aud knew that he was an honourable and re- 
spectable man, even if she knew nothing else 
to his advantage, and as he had so little to offer, 
and she so little to give — on his proposing for 
her — after a time— their union appeared to her, 
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not only desirable but welcome. It was known 
that his first marriage had not been happy. In 
truth it had been neither happy nor the re- 
verse. Yet Lavinia hoped for the best, and 
when she had given him her word, she de- 
termined to fulfil the duties she had thus 
assumed to the best of her ability — ^however 
the nearer the time came for these duties to 
become hers, the more she shuddered and felt 
repulsed by the cold politeness, the decided in- 
diflference in Ludwig's bearing. It is true no 
outward attention was wanting, but it was as 
if lifeless, and it never for a moment occurred 
to her that his behaviour had perhaps, for the 
most part, its origin in her own. Meantime, 
the step was taken, and Lavinia, who, perhaps, 
had rather too acute a feeling for the opinion 
of the world, had neither the power nor the will 
to retract — she continually said to herself, " it 
would be more endurable, when she once 
learned to know him bettei," and thus at length 
came the wedding evening, which, as we have 
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seen, changed the whole aspect of the game ; 
and now with a separation before her eyes, she 
felt, at first, far more free and natural in 
their new relations towards each other than 
would have been the case under the certainty 
of an indissoluble union. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



A VISIT AND A CONFIDENCE. 



"This coimtry must be truly lovely in sum- 
mer, when it can retain so many charms, 
even in autumn," said Lavinia, stretching 
her head as fer out of the carriage, as possible, 
to be able to look around her. 

" It will rejoice me greatly, that you should 
think so, for there is no spot in the world 
which I prefer to this ; these rocky cliffs with 
their dark clothing of pine and fir arouse my 
veneration ; while the roar of the rushing forest 
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stream, strikes powerfully upon my soul, and 
this deep yalley shut in with meadows and 
groves of trees, among which Bosenberg con- 
ceals itself firom curious eyes, awakens and 
nourishes thoughts, which in my lonely hours 
are far more pleasing to me than any society." 

" They were wrong," thought Lavinia, ^^ who 
believed this man cold and dead to all things ; 
he who can thus express himself, cannot want 
feeling." 

Aloud, however, she said — 

"How glad I feel that you love your 
home." 

" Now, Lavinia, you are not candid." 

" How so ?" 

" I say you are not candid, for were you so 
you would assuredly say just the reverse. A 
wife who feels abhorrence, or what is perhaps 
worse still — ^nothing at all — ^for her husband, 
must assuredly wish that his home should be 
the last place he should choose for his continual 
residence." 
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^' Good Ludwig," replied Lavinia, with a 
modest blush, " the words which escaped me 
yesterday moming came, I know not how, 
quite hastily to my Kps, and quite without any 
connexion with my real thoughts. I could 
never feel abhorrence towards the man whom I 
have voluntarily chosen, particularly as I know 
that — ^that— " 

" The marriage tie will burden you but for 
one year." 

" Oh, no, I thought not of that — ^but as I 
know that though your character has been re- 
presented to me as severe and exacting, it has 
been erroneously so." 

" And how know you that this report has 
been erroneous ? You have already had some 
experience of it ?" 

" It is even that very experience which I 
thank for my conviction. I believe you to be 
unbending from principle, not from severity ; 
and as I am firmly convinced that your prin- 
ciples are dictated by honour, I have no fears." 
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The Rittmeister's lips were parted with an 
agreeable smile ; but he made no reply. 

"And you would wrong me," continued 
Lavinia, " did you believe that I had accepted 
the protection of your name with the un- 
natural hope or desire to make your home re- 
pulsive to you ; it shall, on the contrary, 
always be my endeavor to render it agreeable 
to you." 

" What mockery ! but, however, why not ? 
how many a one is happy in the mere vanity 
of possessing something that others can admire 
and envy, even though he knows that this 
treasure, which thus rouses admiration and 
envy, is but borrowed property ! It is true, to 
be sure, that this is but slight good fortune, 
compared with that which a man rejoices in, 
who possesses ever so small and insignificant a 
treasure which he can keep, to which he can 
habituate himself, and which he can, at last, 
love as a portion of himself. If, however, one 
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is fortunate enough to avoid comparisons, one 
may be modestly contented with one's lot." 

"My good Ludwig," rejoined Lavinia, 
pained by these allusions, " I beg of you to 
reflect ; and I hope I shall not again have oc- 
casion to bring it to your recollection, that the 
relation in which we stand to each other, is the 
result of your own will ; as, however, it is, as 
it is, I think it would be but little consonant 
to your character were you to attempt to 
change it, and where neither the power or the 
wish exists to change anything, the best thing 
to be done is to try and forget it." 

This answer to a man whom she did not 
thoroughly know was certainly rather a bold 
one ; and Lavinia was immediately convinced 
of the fact, when she saw how the fresh color 
on hei husband's cheek changed to a hue which 
was neither blue, white, or yellow, but partook 
of each ; and when she heard, besides a sort of 
tones which the violent trembling of the voice, 
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at first, rendered unintelligible, but which, by 
degrees, took the form of the following short, 
low, and decided words — 

" Be tranqiiil — I will not again swerve from 
my character." 

Lavinia turned pale ; she felt, that if nothing 
intervened, and if he should introduce her to 
his home, which was already becoming visible, 
while under the influence of his present frame 
of mind, the mood was likely to become per- 
manent, and would, perhaps, never be miti- 
gated. 

What, however, could she say ? how should 
she bear herself towards this man, whom she 
had but now defended from the commonly ex- 
pressed opinion regarding him, and which, 
altogether, was not, perhaps, entirely un- 
founded ? Should she try to allow the subject 
to drop? Should she acknowledge that she 
had said something that was not quite right ? 
or, should she show the really anxious, uneasy, 
F 2 
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and melancholy state of her feelings ? She re- 
jected all these plans. 

The first would seem to give her a shade of 
levity to which her character was a perfect 
stranger ; the second might easily lead to ex- 
planations which were not at all desirable ; and 
the third might, perhaps, give him too decided 
a superiority. 

She, therefore, exerted herself especially to 
bo collected; and, after the lapse of some 
seconds, when she felt sure of her voice, she 
said, in a tone which manifested her ability 
both to appreciate and make use of, the very 
important accessory of a right employment of 
that voice — for it was at once gentle, and fall 
of respect, firm and clear, and with the very 
slightest shade of suppressed surprise. 

" Ludwig, you are dissatisfied ; notwith- 
standing, I venture to hope, that you will not 
hurt me by allowing this feeling to accompany 
us into that house which is to become our 
common dwelling:" 
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"Drive round by the church," called the 
Eittmeister in the ftill tones of his bass voice, 
as the coachman was on the point of turning 
to enter the avenue. 

The road by the church was ftilly half-a-mile 
longer. 

Lavinia could not exactly conceive what 
this order signified ; the chimneys of Eosen- 
berg were already visible through the trees, 
and they were just turning in an opposite 
direction ! Did he wish to show her some of 
his plans— or did he wish for time to become 
cool before reaching the house ? 

However, she said nothing ; had he forgot- 
ten to reply — or had he no intention of doing 
do? 

Mere questions which could not be answered; 
and Lavinia felt obliged to confess to herself, 
that this commencement was anything but 
promising. 

The carriage rolled quickly along — both were 
silent. 
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At length, the church was before them — an 
old and somewhat gloomy temple of former 
days, enveloped in the shade of lofty trees, the 
yellow crests of which lent a more earnest and a 
darker character to Hie old building. 

" Halt !" sounded the voice of the Eitt- 
meister, as the carriage was about to pass 
the narrow foot-path leading to the church- 
yard. 

Lavinia felt an involuntary shudder at this 
^ halt,' uttered in a tone which it would be im- 
possible to imitate ; she knew not what she 
feared or fancied ; but an infinite feeling of 
anxiety weighed upon her bosom. 

"If it please you, we vnll visit together 
the grave of my late wife." 

Lavinia immediately prepared to alight. Oh, 
how fain would she have discovered some 
means of escaping this promenade ; but there 
was no help for it. 

Her husband gave her his arm, and they 
walked up the foot-path. 
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The winds of autumn had abeady scattered 
the flowers which grew about the graves, and 
nearly robbed the turf of its last blade of 
verdure, and had also, here and there, bowed 
the old black crosses, until their tops kissed 
the grey earth ; the heavy misty veil of an 
autumn day lay upon the entire landscape. 

" Here," said the Eittmeister, pointing to a 
space enclosed by a high iron-raUiug, inside of 
which, some plants had been put down, and a 
small monument, of singular beauty, had been 
erected. "Here, she rests — ^here lie the 
mortal remains of my poor Charlotte." 

Lavinia leaned against the rail, and regarded 
this little spot, where lay the mother of the 
children, whom she was now about to take 
charge of as her own, and the longer her 
looks rested on the characters upon the grave- 
stone, the sadder did her heart seem to 
grow. 

" It may, perhaps, seem strange to you, that 
I should invite you to make a visit such as this, 
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ere you have entered the home which poor 
Charlotte, two years ago,' exchanged for the 
calm and peaceful resting-place, where she 
now is ; but I deemed this spot the fittest for 
what I would desire to say to you." 

Lavinia looked up ; Ludwig's countenance 
was serious and firm, and unruffled by any 
of the emotions which she had so lately beheld 
it display. 

" Eeport has not told you falsely, when it 
said that my character is stem and exacting; 
as, however, I have before told you, on the 
evening of our marriage, it would not — could 
not be so towards those who would understand 
it. I was, perhaps, wrong, when I said, that 
hitherto, no one had wished to do so ; I do 
believe that Charlotte wished to understand 
me ; but there was between our characters, at 
the same time, too much resemblance to, and 
want of conformity with, each other, to render 
it possible for things to be as they should 
between us. I scarcely believe that happiness 
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can rightly exist between married people, 
unless there is a difference in their ideas, cha- 
racter, and views; it must be love — ^pure 
holy love which unites them — ^and where this 
exists, the little inequalities, as I conceive, will 
almost imperceptibly take each other's impress, 
removing what is obtrusive, but still maintain- 
ing so much distinguishing variety, that every 
day life may not become trivial by too much 
uniformity." 

Lavinia had not quite made up her mind 
what to reply, when her husband, without 
waiting for an answer, continued. 

" It is true, that after a long and obstinate 
struggle, I have, at length, contrived, in some 
measure, to restrain and control the natural 
impetuosity and wild ferment of my disposi- 
tion ; but united to a wife, who would fire up 
when I did, would be ice when I was cold, and 
would again burst out like myself, when any 
new subject of dispute arose, I should, at 
last — ^but enough, I need not finish the picture 
F -5 
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— ^you conceive it, and you can now, too, under- 
stand why it was^ that I lived for two whole 
years exclusively engrossed in deep and bitter 
mourning for my departed wife. Here, upon 
this grave," his voice fell to a tone of extreme 
softness, " here, Lavinia — ^here have I wept 
the bitter tears of regret — such tears as bum 
into the heart, and are but slowly dried." 

He was silent. Lavinia could not raise her 
eyes to his, could not speak a word ; the sound 
of his voice penetrated her to the soul, and 
aroused, within her, a sense of cordial kindli- 
ness and heart-felt sympathy. Now she under- 
stood him— understood what he himself mis- 
took, conceiving these differences in disposition 
and in views ; but now, at least, she would not 
tell him this. 

After some few moments he went on, " This 
was not all that I would have said, experience had 
been to me a very dear instructress, I believed 
I could rely upon her, and with a tranquillised 
soul, and with the assurance that Charlotte, 
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like myself, had long since forgiven the pangs 
which our respective characteristios had caused 
us mutually to feel , I set forth anew, seized 
with a serious and earnest desire once more to 
seek that happiness of the existence of which, 
I felt convinced, though it as yet had fled my 
grasp ; I saw many females, but my heart was 
cold ; no love awakened there ; and at the age 
of nine and twenty I am still without a right 
conception of that feeling over which I have 
thought and reflected a thous^d times, even 
as a man reflects upon some artistic knot 
whicb baffles every imaginable attempt to im- 
lose its ties." 

He once more broke off", Lavinia trembled, 
her emotion encreased, but she conceived that it 
was her part to listen, not to reply. 

" When, for the first time, Lavinia, I heard 
of thee, my interest was awakened by the 
description of thy behaviour after the death of 
thy betrothed — ^ woman who could thus con- 
trol her will, must, I thought, necessarily 
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possess a character of remarkable composure. 
Must naturally have had grounds for the deep 
significance of her mode of action — ^more re- 
markable still — a young girl capable of listen* 
ing to the voice of reason and principle — ^when 
feeling also spoke vrithin her — ^gave the best 
IHTOBiise of becoming an excellent wife. These 
thoughts occupied me so long, that I resolved 
— to see you — your beauty, as I have before 
told you, attracted my admiration ; but forgive 
me ; your beauty was too cold to awaken more — 
your reserved bearing — your tranquil earnest- 
ness, at the same time exercised no kindly in- 
fluence upon my feelings — ^but your feminine 
goodness — ^your beautiful sense of order pleased 
me so much the more. And as these qualities 
xmited themselves with an idea which was con- 
tinually recurring. ' She, she, and none other 
will suit me.' I made an offer for your hand, 
with the firm purpose — not only of being 
happy myself, but of applying all my energies 
to make you so also. Our respective promises 
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were not overstrained, no dizzying hopes misled 
our reason, and I might therefore trust that I 
had not very much miscalculated — and yet, 
nevertheless," continued he, in an un- 
speakably expressive tone. " I was mistaken 
— ^the period of our betrothal did not approx- 
imate us to each other. I plainly saw that you 
did not wish it, and I thought, when we are 
once united, she will read my heart, and learn 
to judge me better than she at present does 

what followed, I need not to repeat. 

Your mute affliction, your too great and incon- 
siderate candor called forth, ^ven on the very 
evening of our marriage itself one of those 
outbreaks of passion which I so oftenhave wished 
to be able to retract. I do not say so of this 
occasion,'^ he added, hastily, with a dark and 
vivid flush ; " for, with the sentiments which 
you cherish — ^the resolution we have adopted, 
must be esteemed the best — ^but I say it to re- 
mind you, that this volcanic eruption of my 
character may possibly return, and that it must 
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ever depend upon yourself in a greater or less 
degree, to call it forth, or to restrain it — a 
matter upon which our domestic peace must 
naturally depend — I — " 

He seemed to purpose beginning a new sen- 
tence, but abruptly stopped. His color rapidly 
went and came, his lips trembled, he cast a 
quick, shy glance at his wife. Who stammered 
out, "You would, I think say something more ?" 

" Yes, yes, but this was needless — ^the serious 
appeal which you but lately made to my charac- 
ter, shows quite sufficiently that I need add 
nothing more. Notwithstanding, though we are 
married, you must take heed of appealing to it 
yet further, it caused my soul to feel a shock, 
which strongly tempted me, here, before we 
entered our dwelling to let you see whither 
such incautious words might lead. I ac- 
knowledge in my inward heart, when I have 
erred, and I have sometimes, perhaps against 
my own conviction, persisted in an idea once 
adopted ; but never even from my wife — aye. 
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perhaps least of all from her — can I suflter an 
allusion thereto, and should there, in addition, 
not only be a kind of mockery but even a cer- 
tain air of superiority in this allusion — I might 
most easily be urged again, and in the most 
serious earnest, to rest in the conviction that 
there needs not an entire year to show the 
world that two beings, even after the lapse of a 
few hours, may deem that they have lived to- 
gether long enough — but of this enough, I see 
it in your looks that you feel hurt — ^insulted, 
and thus you will the better conceive, what I 
felt but now ; but I owe you the declaration, 
that if I left your words of conciliation imre- 
plied to, unretumed, I had yet regard and 
consideration for them, for now I can intro- 
duce you to your future dwelling in a frame of 
mind which cannot hurt you — and now , one 
request — ^the first, and perchance the last, 
which I may make to you — ^be affectionate, be 
tender to my little ones, be to them so that 
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yoTi can always calmly pause where now we 
stand, and my redoubled respect and attention 
shall be always yours." 

" I must confess," said Lavinia, in a low 
tone, " that you have excited my feelings in a 
manifold way — but as the various impressions 
have followed too rapidly upon each other for 
me to seize at once upon the right clue, to en- 
able me to discriminate and form a correct 
judgment regarding what has passed, I wilt 
defer doing so ; and will only say that I will 
strive to do as you wish in all things which 
are not contrary to my own convictions of the 
proper limits of certain relations, and as regards 
the children, be assured I will ever seek to 
ftdfil your request with the utmost energy of 
my soul, and this duty will be as dear to me 
as it is sacred." 

Lavinia's answer, as far as the words went, 
seemed to be tolerably satisfactory to the 
Kittmeister, but he missed in her voice, that 
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fine and heartfelt expression of cordial esteem 
which she knew how to infuse therein, and 
which had already so attracted him and pleased 

he felt a degree of dissatisfaction which how- 
ever he felt also that he could not remark 
upon. 

Without saying auother word, he led her 
back from the church-yard, and Lavinia's 
ftelings, as she again seated herself on the soft 
cushion of the carriage was this — 

" And this is only the second day. Eleven 
months and twenty eight days more. This 
year seems as if it would fain be as long as 
ten, however we shall see." 

In place of the wide and level road they 
now came upon a narrow by-way, much cut up 
by the heavy rains ; the wheels sank deeply 
into the ruts, first on one side and then on the 
other, then came hills, which on accoimt of the 
precipices and clefts which bordered them, 
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were certamly poetically beautiM and pictu- 
resque, but from the point of view whence 
Lavinia beheld them anything but agreeable to 
contemplate. 

At one particular spot one of the mighty 
forest torrents, the majestic roar of which was 
so pleasing to the master of Bosenberg, had, in 
perfect forgetfcdness of all moderation, thought 
fit to overflow its proper limits to such an ex- 
tent as to carry away every thing which opposed 
its course, and in the simplest manner in the 
world to form a very passable kind of lake or 
inland sea right across the road. 

The coachman pulled up and looked about 
him ; as it was uncertain whether the damaged 
road beneath the water would bear them, he 
did not venture to proceed without further 
orders. 

^' The road is awfully bad here, Jonsson," 
said the Bittmeister. 

Jonsson merely replied by a drawling — 
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" Terrible bad, surely sir !" At the same time, 
putting on a face, as much as to say, as plain 
as looks could say it — " I could have told ye 
as much before — ^if sensible people only ever 
dared to say a word." 

Lavinia was so frightened and anxious, that, 
as the old Proverb says, her heart was nearly 
in her throat ; but she compelled herself to ap- 
pear calm, for in the place where they were- 
neither could the carriage turn — nor even had 
that been possible, could she have prevailed 
upon herself to request her husband to give 
the order. 

" Halt ! and take out one of the horses," 
was the Eittmeister's brief command, as he 
opened the carriage door, and sprang out. 

Jonsson obeyed, and led up the horse. 

" My dear Lavinia, will you now trust your- 
self to me ? I can see that you are frightened 
sitting in the carriage, though, in reality, there 
is no danger." 
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" If you say, that I have no anxiety, and 
will sit stm." 

" As it would be quite too unknightly of me 
to put your courage — ^much as I like to see it 
— ^to too severe a test, you will assuredly not 
deny me the pleasure of taking you across in 
this way." 

He sprang upon the horse's back, as he said 
this, and then lifted Lavinia up also, as lightly 
as if the wind had blown her, and rode at a 
quiet walk through the improvised little 
sea. 

However, it was not quite so easy a job to 
get the heavy travelling carriage across — ^the 
stones and beams which composed the bed of 
the road had become nearly bare, from the 
earth having been washed away; and when 
the carriage was about half way across, one 
axle stuck fast, the strong, noble horses begun 
to snort and grow somewhat restive, at the un- 
usual resistance offered by the draught. In an- 
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other instant, the carriage would have been 
upset and broken. 

'* Stop the horses." 

Throwing off his coat, the Eittmeister, in an 
instant, dashed into the water, and with one 
vigorous effort of his muscular arm, the sunken 
axle was raised ; and, dripping with water, and 
perspiring from the violence of his exertion in 
liberating the carriage, he stood utterly regard- 
less of himself, whUe he narrowly examined 
it, to see if it had received any damage. 

" No harm done," he said, at last. And 
then addressing Lavinia, who had been watch- 
ing him with silent pleasure — ^' Be so kind," 
he said, " as to get in now, for I can no longer 
properly acquit myself as your cavalier." 

And as soon as the last vestige of Lavinia's 
gown had vanished over the step, he shut the 
door, with a bow; and before Lavinia could 
ask him, if he would not come inside, was on 
the box, with the reins in his hand ; and 
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the remainder of the journey, until they 
teached the house, was soon accomplished in 
safety. 

As a vast back scene in a theatre, at the 
rising of the curtain, strikes the eye of the 
spectators with its imposing beauty, so did 
Bosenberg, mild, beautiful, and naturally 
grand, present itself to Lavinia's view. 

The white plaistered house, with its lofty 
windows, its balconies on the first story, and 
its frontal on the second, betokened comfort, 
but not luxury ; indeed, with the latter, it 
could well dispense, for it was surrounded by 
various and striking pictures ; the entire lovely 
valley, with a wide, handsome stream running 
cheerily through the midst, looked as if borne 
up in a pair of forest-clothed, gigantic arms ; 
while here and there a dark, grey cleft, with 
its bare, naked walls, seemed to resemble a 
weeping step-daughter, repulsed from the ma- 
ternal bosom, whose tears, had, at length, dried 
upon her rude cheek. 
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Art, too, had not been idle, as was manifest 
from the superb garden, the walls winding 
through the wild park, and the little island in 
the stream. 

The carriage now drove into the court, and 
drew up before the main building. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 



ROSENBERG, AND ITS MINISTERING SPIRITS. 



On the lowest landing-place of the half circular 
Steps were standing two individuals, whose ap- 
pearance well deserves to be noticed ; the one 
was a middle-aged man, with thin, lightish, 
yellow hair, brushed over in a great curl on 
one side — one hand was stuck into the breast 
of his coat, while the other, which held his hat, 
described a circle therewith, very similar to that 
formed by his slender and meagre person. 
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The eloquent respect in this method of sa- 
luting, the starchness of which was still fur- 
ther heightened by the imperturbable compo- 
sure of the man's coimtenance, was by no 
means less striking than that of the very 
respectable-looking dame who stood beside him. 
She, too, effected her greeting of welcome, not 
only with proper ceremony, but \vith such an 
ingenious degree of flexibility, that nothing 
was to be seen, except the white starched cap, 
and the two cannon-like curls on either side 
of tlie same, peeping out of the cloud formed 
by her ample garments, as she dropped an ex- 
ceedingly low curtsey, which lasted for some 
seconds, at least. 

Lavinia could scarcely suppress a smile, 

*'Are the children quite well?" were her 
husband's first words. 

And on receiving from both a simulta- 
neous — 
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^' Aye, sir ! God preserve them !'' 

He slightly nodded ; and making a motion 
with his hand, continued — 

" This is my inspector, Sergeant Stark, and 
this, my housekeeper, Dame Brunsberg." 

And in a trice he had descended from the 
box, in order to open the carriage door him- 
self. 

^' His honor has, I see, been pleased to come 
the bye-way," observed the Inspector, in a low, 
unassuming tone, casting, at the same time, 
a glance not altogether free from dissatisfaction 
at his master's dripping garments. 

" Well, the triumphal arches will be 
shamed a little,"" added Dame Brunsberg, her 
tone betraying that, spite of the respect in 
which she held her master, she was accustomed 
to speak her mhid pretty freely. 

^^ We'll admire them to-morrow," said the 
Eittmeister, with an expression of kindness, 
calculated entirely to sooth the distress which 
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he had unwittingly inflicted upon his honest 
Inspector and his active housekeeper. 

Meantime, they had ascended the steps, and 
Dame Brunsberg had opened wide the doors of 
the great hall. The Eittmeister, however, 
stopped upon the threshold, and said — 

"Good Lavinia, permit me to leave you 
here for a few minutes, alone, unless you 
prefer making acquaintance with your little 
daughters yourself, while I change my 
clothes." 

He pointed towards the inner apartments, 
and hurried up to the second story into the 
pretty little room, which he had occupied as a 
widower. 

Dame Brunsberg now closed the doors, and 
with a friendly, almost motherly tone, wished 
her lady all and every happiness and comfort, 
and then referred it to her ladyship's pleasure, 
whether she should fetch the children or — 

" Oh, dear, no — I will go and see them 
G 2 
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where they are/' said Layinia ; and hastily 
began to throw aside her travelling dress. 

The apartment was as light, and kindly, and 
pleasant, as one conld wish upon an autumn 
day, and every article of furniture was fine 
and bright, and spoke of domestic comfort. In 
Lavinia's bosom, however, all was cold and 
oppressive, and it almost seemed to her, that 
her husband was right, when he had replied, 
with surprise, to her hope of rendering his 
home more agreeable to him. ^ What mockery !' 
and then came the scene at the church-yard, 
which, as Lavinia seemed to think, had still 
more widened the cleft between them. 

"Whence," thought she, " whence should 
confidence and assurance come when one is 
obliged to weigh every word in the balances 
of delicacy and devotion ; well, well — ^we shall 
see." 

"This hall," explained Dame Bnmsberg, 
who felt herself called upon to make a little 
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oration to her yoimg and silent mistress, '^ is 
the dining hall ; but, as long as I have super- 
intended the master's household, we have never 
made use of it, except on occasions of dinner- 
parties ; on the other side, is the usual dining- 
room ; and though the dinner would have 
certainly been better some hours sooner, yet, I 
hope, madam, that you will enjoy it after your 
journey." 

"No doubt it will be excellent." 

Lavinia cast a slight glance at the glass, 
threw her shawl about her, and begged the 
house-keeper to conduct her to the children. 

Dame Brunsberg went before her through 
two pretty rooms, furnished, not only with 
taste, but with much artistic beauty, a visiting- 
room, and a saloon; behind this, again, was 
the sleeping apartment — the large state-bed, 
which, with its gilded sphinxes, and heavy red- 
damask curtains, presented, to Lavinia's mental 
eye, a sharp and striking contrast to the paUid 
form of her predecessor — and she almost 
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shuddered at the thoughts of sleeping in this 
bed. 

"This apartment," she said, as her 1o<Ab 
passed slowly from the red bed-hangings to the 
toilette, the sofa, and the couch, " was inha- 
bited by my husband's fi^t wife." 

" Oh, no— Heaven forbid," was the reply ; 
"my late blessed, gracious lady never ei<iie(r 
slept in this room, nor even saw one single 
article of furniture which it contains. Their 
sleeping-room was, at that time, on the other 
side of the hall, and there everything still 
remains untouched — the same as when the 
mistress was alive — aye, I can even go so far 
as to say, that my master has not brought the 
very smallest article, not even a box or a 
bottle, from thence to this apartment — the 
things are to remain there for the young ladies, 
and this is new from first to last." 

Lavinia drew a deep breath, and her bosom 
grew lighter. She thanked her husband in hear 
inmost heart, for this delicate and kind atten*> 
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tion ; and as, at the same moment, a bright 
sun-beam threw its rays upon the sphinxes and 
the draperies, everything, in Lavinia's eyes, 
wore quite another colour from that in which 
she before had viewed them. She could not 
but allow that this apartment formed a beau- 
tiful and perfect picture of domestic elegance 
and agreeable comfort — if the comfort would 
only come. 

"This little cabinet separates the bed-room 
from the young ladies' room," said Dame 
Brunsberg, opening the door of a small cabinet, 
which, with its pretty neat famiture, book- 
cases, pictures, and flowers, appeared to the 
young wife, the jewel of the whole. It wa^ 
so stnall — so home-ish — so quiet — so heartily 
kindly, this little room, that she could not help 
feeling at home in it. 

" The little ones are so quiet, that they are 
not even audible," observed Lavinia, who had 
pictured, to her own thoughts, a couple of lively 
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seraphs, with rosy- cheeks, fair locks, and com- 
plexions of alabaster. 

" Oh, yes — they are not very noisy ; little 
Evelina, however, gives old Brita plenty tq do 
sometimes ; but Charlotte is very quiet ; have 
the goodness, madam," and Dame Brunsberg, 
having opened the door for her young mistress^ 
hurried back herself to the kitchen, to repair 
the evil which the delay might possibly have 
brought upon the dinner. 

The lively seraphs vanished instantly from 
Lavinia's imagination as she fixed her eyes 
upon two little sallow beings, which were 
silently seated, side by side, upon a large mat, 
covered with innumerable play -things, while a 
good-natured looking, old, faithful attendant 
sat upon a stool, near the children, incessantly 
occupied in seeking out new ways of amusing 
them. 

"Oh, you poor, poor, little orphan dears, 
could I but become to you all I would wish." 
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Lavinia pressed the delicate little twins to 
her bosom, and felt quite happy that they did 
not cry or show any sign of fear or resistance 
to her caresses. At this moment all was forgot- 
ten, save that she thought of her new an,d 
higher duties, and gave herself so entirely up 
to the inward promptings of her heart, that she 
was still remaining with the children on her 
lap— the little Charlotte laying her pale, sal- 
low little cheek upon the beautiful white 
shoulder of her new mama, while Evelina 
played with her light brown silken tresses, 
when the door softly opened and the Eittmeis- 
ter appeared. 

A smile, the most beautiful and delightful 
which Lavinia had ever seen there, played 
upon his lips, and the young step-mother was 
sensible of a not altogether unpleasing tremor 
which pervaded her frame as giving way to 
his emotion,- he did not remove the children 
from her lap to press them to his heart, but 
threw his arms aroimd all three. 
G 5 
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" I have given you my promise,'^ whispered 
Lavinia, much affected, " and believe me, Lud- 
wig, I will saoredly keep it." 

" I will not for a second doubt it ; above all, 
the plaintive looks of these poor darlings con- 
firmed me in my resolve to give them a kind 
and tender proteotress." 

As soon as Lavinia had arranged her dress 
in all haste, they went to their late dinner, 
and the young wife felt quite glad at seeing 
three covers at the table — the Sergeant was 
already standing opposite his place, motionless 
as a statue, with his hand upon his breast. 

Considering the peculiar position in which 
our young couple stood towards each other, it 
was pretty nearly impossible that their first 
meal should be distinguished for cheerfulness. 
No jesting allusions — ^no sportive words passed 
their lips — they both felt that the formality 
and reserve rather increased without their feel- 
ing able to prevent it. Lavinia could not 
easily play the intimate to the home — ^which 
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any young married woman in any other po- 
sition, and in a different frame of mind wo^d 
at once have felt able to do ; and the Bittmeis- 
ter felt also a kind of painM embarrassment 
at being, as it were, the host of his own 
wife. 

At last, evidently put out, he turned to his 
inspector with the question of whether any- 
thing had occurred. 

At this the good-natured sergeant looked "op 
from his plate with a very singularly discom- 
forted expression ; he had been with the Kitt- 
meister four years, during which time he had 
Wme perfeiy al^quamted wifl. hi, character, 
and the present moment, and the humor in 
which his master evidently was, appeared to 
him the most unfavorable possible for replying 
to the question which he had been asked, and 
yet answer he must. 

" A matter has occurred, sir !" 

"WeUnow! What then?" 
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Nils Jonsson at Nortop, has made a little 
mistake." 

" What does that mean ? he has not made 
any mistake with my game, has he ?" 

" Indeed sir, he has shot a couple of hares." 

" That is an unhappy mistake, very- awkward 
indeed, however he was aware of the penalty 
— ^you have warned him off, I suppose." 

" No, no, I have not been so bold — ^I would 
not take it upon myself. 'Specially as — as I 
thought — I would say, I imagined that perhaps 
your Honor woidd not be quite so strict on. 
your return this time." 

And under the strong influence of philan- 
' hropy, the worthy sergeant overcame his innate 
helpless shyness so far as to venture to cast a 
half beseeching look at Lavinia. 

" I understand," said the Kittmeister, " so 
you thought, I suppose, that I should swerve 
from my principles, because I had been away 
to be married ; however I must tell you that is 
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by no means the case, and if Nils Jonsson has 
not yet been warned oflf, I must request of you 
to let him know to-morrow, before noon, that 
such is my irrevocable sentence." 

The good sergeant wriggled about imeasily 
on his chair, and once more ventured to cast a 
sort of side look at his lady. 

" Your Honor, he has four children." 

" Andif he had forty it would be all the same." 

And so saying, the Eittmeister filled his 
glass and emptied it with a composure which 
put Lavinia's blood into active circulation. 

" My best Ludwig," said she, kindly, ^^ is it 
then so dreadful a fault to shoot a couple of 
hares ?" 

At this question, the looks, not of the hus- 
band and wife, but of the inspector and house- 
keeper, involuntarily met. Dame Brunsberg 
was standing at the sideboard, carving the fowl, 
and these looks said as plainly as looks could 
say— 

" Now we shall see how it will be. If he 
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gives in the first time, there will be a new 
government here." 

The Kittmeister's reply, however, seemed by 
no means likely to usher in the dawn of a 
new government. " My love," he said, po- 
litely, but coolly — " you ask that question 
because you are not yet aware of the laws 
which I have found it necessary to establish on 
my property, for the maintenance of good order, 
on penalty of dismissal, all the people belong- 
ing to Eosenberg, have been Warned not to fire 
a single shot within my hunting grounds. If 
any one, notwithstanding, teansgresses the 
order, I should conceive, that the result is his 
own fault alone." 

" Of course, good Ludwig ; but, perhaps 
there may be some palliating circumstances 
which you are not aware of." 

" If I might be allowed most respectfully to 
submit them," said the Inspector, ^^ there are 
certainly palliating circumstances ; his old mo- 
ther lay sick — the children are sick — they were 
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in want, and necessity leads to tempta- 
tion.'^ 

" Did he come here for aid without receiving 
it ?" asked the Eittmeister, with a sharp glance 
at the Inspector. 

" No, sir, he did not ask for relief; perhaps 
he was ashamed, aa his work was in arreai« in 
the book, and your honor had helped him 
before, already." 

" Making still less ground for the conmiis- 
sion of his transgression, and now, not another 
word on the subject." 

The young couple were sitting silent, and 
alone, at the table in the saloon, where coffee 
had been served. 

This was Lavinia's first act as hostess, and 
she offered the coffee to her husband in the 
most agreeable and pleasing manner. 

But he did not even smile, and the coffee 
was removed after the mere exchange of a few 
casual words. 
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Lavinia arose, and went to look at the 
pictures, and some antique ornaments of artistic 
value, and her eyes (more than her lips — 
though they did not remain entirely mute) ex- 
pressed the admiration, with which the order 
and arrangement, not of any one thing in par- 
ticular, but of every thing inspired her — ^but 
even to this, her husband appeared insensible, 
he looked just as if he knew very well that 
every thing was as it should be, and seemed as 
if he would have said, how can one take any 
pleasure in a set of dead objects, when the 
spirit that enlivens them is absent ? 

Lavinia resumed her place at table. 

** Good Ludwig," she began, suddenly, " if 
I intercede for that poor man with all my heart, 
and taking her husband's hand, she pressed it 
with affectionate entreaty — could you — would 
you be capable of refusing me to-day ? Con- 
sider, Ludwig, the first day, we are by our- 
selves together" — and the beautiful woman who 
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well knew the power of her eyes, cast a glance 
upon her husband, which made him slightly 
change color. 

She observed that he was touched, and ven- 
tured to hope she had won her cause. 

It was such a beautiful, such a heavenly 
thought, that her first day in this house should 
be distinguished by a good action. But, alas, 
the color faded from Lavinia's cheek, as he softly 
withdrew his hand from hers, sayiQg half aloud, 
and with that winning expression which Lavi- 
nia had already heard twice before. 

" Lavinia, had you said nothing at table — 
(that was, as if, an attempt to shew your power) 
— ^your desire had not been already refused — 
now, however, as this happened not only in the 
presence of my Inspector, but also of my 
housekeeper, you will see at once that it is 
no longer in my power to recal my refusal, 
quite otherwise would it have been, had your 
request come in its present tender and kind 
form, when we were alone — ^for then to mark 
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this day, I would have made an exception to a 
settled rule — ^and without having to blush for 
a kind of weakness, I should have been able to 
say to the sergeant, on account of my wife's 
request, I forgive him." 

" But my dear, good Ludwig, if my inter- 
cession could have been effectual, why not have 
listened to it at the table ?" 

" For this very reason, Lavinia, that it was 
then an intercession, and not as now, a request, 
coming warm from the heart. I recede from 
my principles for no one's intercession, when 
I have once recognised them as right and just. 
But, as regards the request of a wife, what 
that may effect is impossible to calcidate. It 
depends upon the tone, the look, the gesture, 

and , however, it is useless to say more 

about it ; the man has committed himself, and 
the penalty will be executed. Strictness and 
order are as necessary as justice and mildness." 

The Eittmeister stood up, to go to his two 
little daughters, to whom he was visibly much 
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attached, and Lavinift went into the sleeping 
apartment to unpack her clothes. As they 
entered the room together, they met Dame 
Brunsberg, who had come for the purpose of 
arranging things for the night. 

Lavinia approached the window, while her 
husband turned quickly to the housekeeper, 
saying— 

" As I shall go out hunting Very early to- 
morrow morning, and I do not wish to disturb 
my wife, make a fire for me in my own 
room." 

He nodded to Lavinia, and wishing her good 
night, left the apartment. 

Dame Brunsberg did the same, with her 
eyes wide open ; and, as quickly as she could, 
went to do as she had been ordered. 



When Layinia awoke the following morning 
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in her new home, she began her day her own 
mistress, and had ample time to unpack and 
arrange her wardrobe. 

The Eittmeister had gone out hunting, and 
did not return until dinner time ; and as soon 
as that was over, he went to the sofa to rest 
himself — an amusement which occupied him 
until tea time; he now seemed to be dis- 
posed to enjoy his wife's society; but just 
then the post came in, and letters and news- 
papers busied him the greater part of the 
evening. The remaining time, which was still 
left, was devoted to playing with the children, 
and he was particularly charmed at drag- 
ging them about the hall in their little 
carriage. 

Another morning came — another hunting 
day — and another evening — and so on, the 
week wore away without the least variation, as 
if each day had been cast in the same mould ; 
the last day, however, offered some slight 
variety for two of the neighbouring gentlemen 
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paid them a visit ; little comfort, however, 
arose from this ; no sign of life, to Lavinia, 
at least ; then, as soon as tea was over, the 
gentlemen went into the hall to play at Uvoli ; 
and, at length, the young wife became so 
sleepy, sitting in the adjoining room, and lis- 
tening to the monotonous rolling of the balls, 
that she went into the little cabinet, and there 
sat down to think and to rej&ect ; but long a£i 
she thought and rej&ected, a couple of silent, 
falling tears, at last, surprised her ; and these 
were the thoughts which summoned such im- 
wonted guests to Lavinia's cheeks. 

" I walk about the house here as much a 
stranger as if I was in an inn, which, in a few 
short hours, I should leave. I blush at the 
fear lest he should misinterpret my inactivity 
in his house, and still more, lest he should 
draw false conclusions, if I begin to go about 
and order and arrange things, as I would 
gladly do, and must do, or die of sheer ennui. 
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Alas ! nothing can come of this but disagree- 
ables. • This fear, this anxiety, this discomfort, 
will harass me, till I am ill." 

She leaned her head against the cold win- 
dow, and breathed deeply and slowly as if to 
lighten her anxious bosom, 

" Good God ! how many long years have I 
been a stranger in the house, I called my 
home? Warmly, earnestly, have I longed, 
aye, with my very soul, to have one I could 
call my own — and for that I married ; and 
now, never was a house more strange to me 
than this. This man, what is he really ? Is 
he good ? Is he kind ? Is he a man of more 
real worth than I have supposed? Or, is he but 
a mere selfish despot — ever esteeming himself, 
and his will above all things ? Oh, 'tis scarce 
worth the trouble, to seek to fathom this — ^the 
one half of the year woidd, perchance, barely 
suffice me to study myself into acquaintance 
with his character and ideas, and still less 
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would the second be long enough to fashion 
him anew, and soften all his little abrupt ways, 
which, at present, make him, at times, unbear- 
able. No, no, I must leave this for my suc- 
cessor. Something, however, I will attempt, 
and she will thank me for it." 

" Would your ladyship like to have an ad- 
ditional dish at supper this evening ?" in- 
quired Dame Brunsberg, putting her prim, 
newly starched cap through the door of the 
children's room. 

"Yes, it would be as well," replied La- 
vinia, rising ; " something light — say, pan- 
cakes !" 

" The Eittmeister never cats them." 

" Well, then suppose we have gooseberries 
and cream*" 

" As you think proper, madam — ^but — " 

" Is that, too, a dish which my husband dis- 
likes ?" 

" Oh, no, madam, no ; if there would be 
only time enough." 
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" Yes, then ! I really know of nothing ex- 
cept mushrooms," 

" Mushrooms !" 

Dame Brunsberg shook her head rather 
doubtfully. 

''Well, then, it really appears scarcely 
worth my while to propose anything,"" said 
Lavinia, half smiling, and half vexed. " I 
really do not know my husband's tastes ; but 
would, of course, wish them to be strictly at- 
tended to — and so I must beg of you. Dame 
Brunsberg, to arrange something yourself." 

"Thanks, my good Lavinia," said a voice 
from the bed-room. '' I came to look for you, 
and I am really happy to be able to say, that 
I am always particularly pleased and satisfied 
with what ever you have ordered ;" and he 
kissed her hand, and regarded her with a look 
of the most heart-felt kindness. 

Dame Brunsberg, who vanished at once, 
thought to herself — 

" Aye, aye, one may ask her ; but it's easy 
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enough to see how much she troubles herself 
about what is done." 

" Have you finished your game already ?" 

" No, not yet ; but I fear you are terribly 
dull here, all by yourself." 

'" Oh, no ; I never find it dull when I am 
alone." 

" I am really very glad to hear it," returned 
Ludwig, with visible coldness in his tone. 

It was quite plain that Lavinia's answer 
had affronted him — and she immediately re- 
gretted having made it ; she could not conceive 
what kind of spitefiil desire had come over 
her, to try and convince her husband that she 
had not, in the least, missed his society. 

For a few seconds, both remained silent, 
seemingly not knowing what to do or say 
next — each waited for the other to speak — as, 
however, both waited in vain, Ludwig re- 
turned to seek the players. 

As well, in this first week, as in those which 
followed, the Eittmeister fell iato a visible state 
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of embarrassment in all those little innumerable 
matters, when a man has to consult his wife. 
As, however, he waited from day to day, in vain 
expectation of Lavinia's making a beginning, 
and making herself at home in her own house, 
he, at last, took his own line, and applied to 
Dame Brunsberg as before, who, in her turn, 
again surmised that, of course, her lady was 
the best judge, and would know best. 

Ax these and such like answers, which Dame 
Brunsberg, at first, considered especially cor- 
rect, the Eittmeister began to colour up, and 
then to contract his eye-brows, in such a por- 
tentous fashion, that his shrewd house-keeper 
soon saw that her lady was no authority, either 
to appeal to, or to consult; and the lady 
herself, who noticed how much more awkward 
matters were getting every day, resolved, a 
hundred times at least,^ to think of a change, 
and then just changed nothing — for the 
question would always arise in her mind — 

"What conclusions will Ludwig draw? — 
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aye, perhaps, even that I am a^i^tious to make 
him forget all about the next twenty-fifth of 
Sept^tnber," 

The next unpleasant consequence of this 
awkward state of aflGairs, was that, notwith- 
standing the season was cold autumn, both 
master and mistress found it very singularly 
close in doors; and he, consequently, not 
seldom, even when his business left him at 
leisure, sought refuge in his lonely bachelor 
apartments, where he passed many an hour, 
reading and stacking, which, as he remem- 
bered with a sigh, he had but a short time 
previous calculated upon passing in a totally 
diiFerent way ; while she, on her part, sought 
her favourite little cabinet, where she sat at 
the window, and gazed upon the dusky walls 
of rock, and wondered and wondered, over and 
over again, how it would all look, when Spring 
had again clothed it in its fresh and verdant 
garment of green. 

The retired position of Kosenberg, and the 
H 2 
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want of neighbourhood — at least, of pleasant 
neighbours — should have made it so much 
more of a necessity to cherish comfort at home 
— ^and what a home might not this become, in 
which nothing that could conduce to con- 
venience and good taste was wanting, if only 
the gentle breath of love had sent its whispers 
through its halls, and inspired its inanimate 
existence with new life. 

However, in spite of all these clouds, with- 
out and within — spite of the tedium, and even 
the discomfort, the young couple felt no 
necessity, no desire, to seek even that society 
which might have been had. 

As often as the Eittmeister made a sort of 
lame attempt to begin the visits, which ought 
to be paid, Lavinia had a head-ache, and then 
if he had not smiled kindly on her the whole 
day before, he was sure to do so now ; it was 
quite clear that he experienced a sort of de- 
light at the welcome intelligence of a fresh 
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escape from those tiresome sacrifices to civility, 
wliich conventional usage required. Visits 
had always been his peculiar horror ; and now, 
when he felt that it was all in order to propose 
them, he looked upon them with double dislike ; 
and then, on all these evenings which had been 
destined for visits, and had turned out failures, 
he would sit below with his wife, and look on, 
while her little white fingers sped her needle 
so rapidly over her work — ^and this occupation 
seemed to be specially pleasing to him, though 
neither word or look betrayed that he found it 
so. 

And then for their conversation during these 
evening Jiours; it was generally confined to 
the children, and a multitude of matters con- 
nected with them — ^and at times, when this 
would not go far enough, Ludwig would relate 
anecdotes of his former travels, particularly 
engaging in descriptions of scenery, old ruins, 
and such like — and then, sometimes it hap- 
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pened that to explain things more exactly, a 
pencil and paper was necessary ; and it some- 
times went so far — ^that man and wife put their 
heads into a very confidential state of prox- 
imity in the course of these explanatioiis over 
the table — ^and the conversation flowed, not 
merely unreservedly, but even with vivacity, 
and the stifling oppression which sat upon both 
their hearts, at times, seemed to depart of itself 
— ^but then, when the next morning came — all 
was strange as before, and all that had passed 
the previous evening was but remembered as a 
dream. 

And thus, while they were one day fit to 
die of ennuiy and another wondering that it had 
not been quite so tedious, the time gradually 
crept on — and they both seemed surprised when 
one day they discovered that six weeks of the 
year had elapsed. 

" It is singular enough," said the Kitt* 
meister t6 himself, as he thought over the mat- 
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ter, that one can yawn away six weeks, and 
still l» capable of finding «,«rage to y..^ 

^' God be blessed and praised, at least one 
eighth has gone/' thought, Lavinia. 



r 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 



CONTAINING THE CONFTDENTIAL SURMISES OF TWO 

WORTHY SOULS. 



" Just come in, Mr. Sergeant, you have dusted 
and tidied yourself quite enough; just come 
in, I tell you ; it's a regular stroke of Provi- 
dence your coming home to day, that one may 
have a little real sensible talk, while the master 
and mistress are out.'' Such was the little 
speech pronounced by the worthy dame Bruns- 
berg, while, with her own expert hands she 
covered a small table for two. 
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It was Sunday, the housekeeper alone at 
home, and the sergeant who had been absent 
during the last fortnight, on his master's busi- 
ness, had just alighted from the carriage, which 
had brought him home ; when, without farther 
ceremony, he was thus laid hold of by his kind 
and loyal friend. For maybe a couple of years 
there had existed a slight sensation approaching 
tenderness, between the worthy Inspector and 
Dame Margaretha Brunsberg — and that it 
had not up to the present date come to a decla- 
ration, or perhaps never might do so, was at 
least not Dame Margey's fault. 

For, as far as her own dignity and sense of 
bashftdness would permit, she had not failed to 
let the good Sergeant understand, that not only 
the partie might be regarded as perfectly suita- 
ble — she was the widow of a sub-officer— but 
that it was m some sort necessary to put a stop 
to idle tattle. 

But our Stark, a quiet and modest man in 
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every respect, viras, in affistirs of the affection 
more innocent than a child — he understood 
neither her delicate insinuations, nor even the 
more real and substantial marks of her favor — 
when she would sometimes bring out, and 
count over before him, her silver spoons, and 
table-cloths, and the acknowledgments of her 
lodgments in the savings' bank. 

However, this obstinacy, perhaps, we might 
rather say dilatoriness of master Stark did not 
originate in want of will to understand the 
favourable overtures of Dame Margaret — ^he 
was now a man of between forty and fifty, and 
not seldom when he smoked his pipe with a 
brother Inspector in the neighbourhood, would 
think to himself how comfortable and quiet the 
latter appeared in his home — and Stark, too, 
had everything comfortable and quiet about 
him, in a way. As long as Dame Brunsberg 
superintended the household at Eosenberg, and 
kept his room, his furniture and his other little 
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matters in order — ^bnt, suppose she went away^ 
then he would assuredly soon learn what it 
was to be alone in his old days. 

And as regarded these apprehensions, he now 
and then, in quite confidential moments, would 
let fall a hiut or two with which she always 
most disinterestedly appeared to sympathise,* 
but to come, for to go, to presume, to propose 
any alteration in their present relative positiottj 
his courage was utterly inadequate, for it never 
entered his head that a woman, and least of all 
women iu the world — ^the prudent, agreeable, 
and respectable Dame Brunsberg, would have 
the extreme kindness to gild the autumn of 
his days. 

" So, the master and mistress then are from 
home," and the sergeant took the offered seat 
opposite to his hostess, who civilly loaded his 
plate with delicacies. 

'' The Provost called during the week, and 
invited them to dine with him to-day, and as 
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jfij lady wished to go to clmreli — ^they started 
early." 

" Well, well, otherwise, I rather thiak they 
have not been out as usual !" 

" Yes, upon my word, it just came upon the 
Bittmeister last week like sneezing. On Tues- 
day, at Bamstafors, and Friday at Klefwa, and 
no lack of strangers^ here either, notwithstand- 
ing. Mr. Sergeant, between ourselves, I be- 
lieve — all is not — ^not as it should be. Mr. 
Sergeant, a few more beans." 

" Hum," said Stark, " I have thought my- 
self that ; as if all was not quite — ^no, no, I 
thank you very much — ^not another bean." 

" Do you know what. Sergeant ?" 

" No." 

'- Yes, though I can hear and not hear — and 
see, and see nothing — mind I tell you here, 
between ourselves in all confidence, when no 
one can hear us, I say it right out at once — 
the Bittmeister — yes, yes, I tell you — I — " 
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The Sergeant laid down his knife and fork, 
and sat a perfect statue of attention. 

" Mr. Sergeant, I assert — I — ^that the Eitt- 
meister is just exactly the sort of man that 
no woman can get on with, and therefore " 

" Therefore ! yes," and Stark nodded, and 
was evidently quite at home beforehand, as to 
every inference or deduction which Dame 
Margaret might bring forward. 

" Ay, and therefore nothing will ever come 
of any of his marriages but wretchedness and 
weariness. I tell you they have no more 
feeling for one another than a couple of peb- 
bles." 

" God have a care of us." 

" As I say, and though I certainly am not 
in love myself, I do say, however, upon my 
conscience, that in case I ever married, I would 
pay a little more respect to what the priest 
saidj and it never, no, never, would come into 
my head, to let my husband do just exactly 
as he chose, as my lady does." 
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" Hum — as far as that goes — hmn — ^hum — 
she knows very well that the household at 
Bosenberg all went on right enough before she 
came here." 

" Quite true, and I will not deny that I 
understand the hint which was very pretty and 
kindly meant ; but if she can rely so thoroughly 
in every thing upon me, at least she ought to 
do so much as to put two straws across herself, 
if 'twas only to shew the world and the people 
that she is mistress here, and not I." 

"Perhaps, however, my lady — ^perhaps it 
may not be quite the thing to say so, but still 
it may possibly be the case — that she, young 
and delicate and refined as she is, has not quite 
experience enough, and — ^and — ." 

" Oh, no danger of that ; so I thought at 
first, and said I, I'll just feel her pulse, for if 
there is nothing else to do, I'll manage every- 
thing so neatly that she shall never think I see 
further than my nose on my face. I have 
had young ladies often enough who scarcely 
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knew whether eggs were laid, or grew upon 
the teees ; but then look ye, if I just asked 
them how would your ladyship wish to have 
this or that dressed ? and then it was, ' first 
let me hear. Dame Brunsberg, how you are 
in the habit of doing it.' Bless you, I always 
knew what time of day it was, and told them 
the whole tale from beginning to end, and so it 
used to be every day, till at last they had 
learned so much, that they were able to give 
me directions, which I had taught them my- 
self.'^ 

The Sergeant smiled in a way which fully 
and perfectly expressed his admiration of the 
wisdom so thoroughly manifested in this 
method of action, and satisfied with his silent 
homage to her sagacity. Dame Margaret con- 
tinued — 

" But now you see the knot is just this : my 
lady here is none of that sort ; and one day, 
lately, when I asked her, how would your lady- 
ship wish me to dress the d-la-dauhe^ or fish, 
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pudding, or whatever it was ? She answered 
at once, so and so, and this and that, and all as 
natural and sensible, and without as much as 
making a mistake about even a few grains of 
nutmeg. ^ However,' said she, ^ you may 
make it for that matter, Dame Brunsberg, 
just as you are used to do, for I have always 
been remarkably well pleased with your 
cookery." 

" How sensible — how rational !" sighed the 
Sergeant, with a kind of silent devotion. 

" Oh, yes, indeed, she is an excellent lady, 
if she would only let people know what she 
can do. But the Kittmeister never will know 
anything about it. Why, some days ago — 
Thursday, was it — or Wednesday, yes, on 
Wednesday — she came down in the kitchen — 
to be sure she has not been there more than 
three times. — Oh, goodness gracious me, only 
three times in three months — and our late 
blessed lady was down at least three times a 
week, aye, and, sometimes, three times a day. 
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— ^Well, I was standing and mixing a bread 
pudding, and was just going to beat in the eggs 
-when I h^ th« gooi begiimingtoB^ 
and Mas in the paa, as if it was mad, and po». 
sessed ; that animal, Lena Cook, had put too 
much fire on. ' Pray, my lady,' says I, ' have 
the goodness ;' and I gave her the basin and 
the wooden spoon without ceremony ; and 
away she begins to beat up and stir it, and 
mix it, just as cleverly as if she had been an 
old housekeeper herself ; till, as chance would 
have it, in comes the Eittmeister himself, and 
sees her. Well, as soon as I heard steps, I 
could not hold the goose any longer on the 
fork, but let it fall with a quash into the pot, 
for I wanted to see how he liked to see his 
young wife at work. ' Preserve us,' says he, 
^ good, Lavinia, I hardly believe we have ever 
met here before.' And, so saying, for he saw, 
at once, that my young lady got as red in the 
face as a turkey, he went out of the kitchen. 
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and she was not slack at going too, but by an 
other way.'' 

" Well, that was very singular ; but she had 
no need to have been ashamed." 

" And that, I tell ye, that'6 just what I 
don't understand ; but, of course, Lord knows, 
it must be plague enough to the master, to be 
obliged to apply to me, on all these subjects, 
which he used to talk over with our late 
blessed lady ; and so very lately, when there 
should have been com seat to the mill, I 
nearly went blind for shame, when, at table, 
before my lady's own face, he asked me how I 
was off for wheat flour, and grita, and barley, 
and so forth ; and if I wanted a supply, as he 
™ gomg to Bend into the town, J » forth. 
And my lady, sitting there all the time, like 
a fifth wheel on a carriage. However, it was 
worse than that a few days ago, when I was 
out of the way, and they wanted wool for the 
gipinning. Now, my late lady always had 
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special care of the wool room herself; well, 
Lotta runs to my lady ; but she neither had 
the key, nor did she know anything about it, 
or the wool either — ^and Lotta had to go to 
master, and he had to go himself — oh, it was 
the first time, I'll warrant — ^while Lotta 
weighed it out." 

" Hum — ^hum — I don't see my way out of 
that. Why does the Kittmeister go a hunting 
now so often? I almost fancy 'tis because he 
finds it dull at home here." 

" Aye ; for I can't call to mind, that he ever 
used to go about so much in autumn ; but he 
has not been out so often this last fortnight ; 
but, good gracious, here we are gossipping so 
long, that bouillon will all be cold." 

" Aye — aye — ^that's the way when once one 
gets into a talk ; but T can't understand why 
the Bittmeister took my lady, if he did not 
like her." 

*'Aye, that's just the oddest part about it 
all ; and I positively do belieye that he does 
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like her a little, though he is sometiines stiffer 
and colder than the statues in the saloon there, 
and as motionless to boot ; why he will sit for 
a matter of two hours together, and not even 
speak a word to her." 

"Aye — aye — ^and yet — ^well — ^hum — hum." 

" Yes — two mornings ago, I had something 
to do in the saloon, and I saw him standing by 
the stove in the visiting room, and staring 
into the mirror — for you see, that in this you 
can see through the door of the bed-room, 
which stands always half open — ^the window 
and toilette J^ 

"And is that so very remarkable?" said 
the Sergeant, quite surprised. 

" Oh, it is not so very remarkable ; but, to 
my way of thinking, 'tis not the window and 
the toilette so much that he is looking at all 
the while, as, perhaps, just my lady herself, 
who sits at it every morning, combing out her 
beautiful hair; and yesterday morning, as I 
went quite unexpectedly into the room, — ^my 
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soul, I did not know he was there — ^but he 
got as red as blood in the face, and said he had 
come to look for his handkerchief." 

" Perhaps, then, she does not like him ?" 
" Who can tell, when he is sitting with her ? 
I, at least, when I had anything to do there, 
never heard many words pass between them, 
except, perhaps, about the children — and one 
must do her the justice to allow that she is a 
real mother to them ; she makes their clothes, 
and dolls, and plays with them, and has them 
continually about her —but what was I going 
to say ? Yes, when he is not at home, par- 
ticularly lately, she must find the time hang 
heavy, for she would get up, and go out 
several times, and stand at the window, though 
she certainly never has stood there when he 
has come home, except, perhaps, behind the 
curtain ; but yet she cannot like him either, or 
things would go different in the house." 

^^ Quite correct — it is as clear as day, that 
they don't suit each other the least." 
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"At least, there are certain other people 
who might, perhaps, suit each other better as 
man and wife." 

" Very true ; for instance, the Baron and 
Baroness at Elefwa.'* 

" Oh, one needn't go to them for an exam- 
ple," rejoined Dame Brunsberg, half viciously, 
as she rose, and called a servant girl to take 
the things away. 

The Sergeant went immediately to his room, 
but appeared, however, again directly, with his 
pipe, for he had got leave to smoke with the 
coffee, once and for all. 

Dame Brunsberg was now at work, rum- 
maging in her commode, her usual Sunday 
employment, when there were no visitors at 
Rosenberg. 

" Come along, my dear Mr. Sergeant, come 
and help me arrange these trifles. Lord knows, 
my good people have been so very kind to me, 
that I shall soon be able, or, I might say, am 
able this very moment, to set up house- 
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keeping for myself — as far as linen and plate 

go." 

And while Dame Margaret Bnmsberg con- 
tinues her well meant but rather fruitless labor 
of trying to open the eyes of her lover's dim 
understanding, aud while he sits there quite 
civil and simple, and smooths the paper, and 
wraps up the spoons, we will just accompany 
our young couple on their way to church. 



/ 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



SLIGHT PIQUE, AND BOTH OFF THE SCENT. 



Lavinia walked up the hill, leading to the 
church, beside her husband, while the different 
people, who were also on their way there, 
regarded the handsome couple with admira- 
tion ; but some of the peasant wives whispered 
to each other. 

'' Well, they do tell as how all is not right 
atwixt them, and they do not look, as 'twere 
much in love with each other ; no, no — 'twas 
quite another fashion when the Baron of 
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IQefwa took his bride home ; why, they could 
scarce keep their eyes off each other ; but the 
Eittmeister — ^the uncivil man — ^why, he scarce 
looks at his wife, though she be ten times 
handsomer than ever the Baroness were — ^when 
she were prettiest." 

The Eittmeister, whose ears caught sbme 
few of these remarks, became rather more 
formal than usual ; but he could not help cast- 
ing, as he thought unnoticed, a glance at his 
wife, to see if she really was as handsome as 
people said ; now, as ill luck would have it, 
just that same moment, Lavinia was taking a 
look of a similar kind at her husband ; their 
eyes met, and they both appeared taken by 
surprise, at catching each other at something 
still stranger than the usual cold civility, and 
not very rare mutual embarrassment. 

Well, in this mutual meeting of eyes, there 
was also perceptible a certain uneasiness — a 
certain kind of anxious uneasiness — at finding 
out that people knew so much. Lavinia had 

TOL. I. I 
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also evidently heard something, and the Eitt- 
meister, as if involuntarily, oflfered his ann to 
his wife, as they began to descend the last steep 
declivity. 

The pew in the church, which belonged to 
Eosenberg, was in the chancel, and those who 
occupied it were as retired there as in a box at 
a theatre. The young couple had seated them- 
selves, and Lavinia had just risen from her 
silent devotion, when she saw in a pew of the 
same kind, on the opposite side of the chancel, 
a yoimg and beautiftd, but very pale, woman, 
whose cheeks were tinged by a rapid, but faint 
blush, as with an almost humble inclination of 
her head, she acknowledged the respectftil bow 
of the Eittmeister. 

Lavinia cast a side look at her husband, but 
his eyes were still fixed upon the female oppo- 
site, and as he withdrew them, and leaned 
back on his seat, a sigh escaped his lips. As the 
benches were now filling with people, Lavinia 
remarked, with some surprise, that this young 
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female became evidently, to her own discom- 
fort, the object of a degree of attention almost 
impertinent. People gazed at her from all 
sides, some cast up their eyes as if in astonish- 
ment, and some gazed upon her with a sort of 
exaggerated pity^ and from the seat of the 
higher classes in front of the chancel, many a 
glance of piercing sharpness was directed from 
under the bonnets of the young ladies, at the 
pale young girl whose eyes were bent more 
and more deeply over her psalm book. 

" I beg of you my love," said the Eittmeis- 
ter, leaning towards his wife with an eloquent 
gesture, " to be so kind as to bow to that young 
female opposite, with a black hat, the next 
time she looks up." 

" Who is she then, ?" a3ked Lavinia. " And 
that you interest yourself for her ?" 

^^A young and unhappy girl, who — ^But 
does she need any iu.tercession beyond the fact 
that she is unfortunate." 

I 2 
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" As you like, for I really do interest my- 
self for her." 

And Ludwig turned away from his wife 
a "much less amiable look than he had an 
instant before addressed her with. 

And now varions ideas began to shape them- 
selves in Lavinia's brain, without however 
seeming to take any definite form. 

Why did Ludwig interest himself so much 
for this girl ? he who otherwise never appeared 
to have the least feeling for women, now 
evinced such particular and expressive respect 
that he even desired his wife to salute a person, 
whom not another person had bowed to. 

Lavinia did not know, could not conceive 
how it occurred to her to make these observa- 
tions upon such a simple matter ; but the less 
she comprehended the more she wished to 
comprehend. It is quite clear she said to her- 
self that he has some kind and good object in 
view, and there can scarcely be more than one, 
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but then as soon as I bow, all eyea will be 
turned on me. I would so gladly, so heartily 
salute the poor child, if only he was not 
sitting by me, but now they would see at once 
that I did it because I was asked, and then, do 
I know myself what I am doing in noticing 
her ? If — ^but no — she now blushed in ear- 
nest — oh that of course signifies nothing at all 
— ^but then to accede so blindly to a demand, 
that is to say the least peculiar — ^that — and 
just now it so chanced that the young woman 
looked up, and at the very seat where the 
Eittmeister and Lavinia was seated ; but ere 
Layinia, who had unluckily, at this very mo- 
ment, succeeded in getting her ideas into a 
puzzle, could make up her mind what to do, 
the opportunity was lost, and the glance which 
she now encountered from her husband's eye, 
expressed something almost like contempt. 

Lavinia's cheeks begun to bum, and her 
heart to beat violently, and she bitterly 
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repented not haying bowed, and notwithstand- 
ing when the girl looked up for the second and 
last time, for after that her eye never left the 
preacher, Lavinia did not feel any wish to 
conciliate her husband ; who, since he had 
turned away from her, sat there so stiff and 
starch that he scarcely eyen troubled himself 

turned to him once or twice to ask the nimiber 
of the psalm. 

The service was oyer, and they left the 
church. 

And this time Lavinia was left to go down 
the steep declivity by herself, as she thought 
proper, without the assistance of her husband, 
and the manner and feshion in which he helped 
her into the carriage, and then took his place 
at her side, was anything but very promis- 
ing. 

For a time, both were silent; and, God 
knows, whether they would have spoken a 
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word all the way to the parsonage^ unless the 
looks of both had, at the same time, fallen 
upon the same object. 

A i^ort distance in front of them, gracefully 
and cautiously, and close upon the edge of the 
ditch, was walking, the maiden, with the black 
hat and lily cheeks — she was well, nay, even 
tastefully dressed ; but her bearing and move- 
ments bore sad evidence that her light, youth- 
ful elasticity had left her. 

A sensation of heartfelt compassion arose in 
Lavinia's warm heart, a feeling too pure to 
give place, for an instant, to a single one of 
the little by-thoughts which had but now been 
troubling her mind, more plainly than when 
they had been spoken. Her husband's words 
now echoed in her ears — 

"Does she indeed need any intercession 
beyond being unfortunate ?" 

And as they had now nearly overtaken the 
imknown, Lavinia laid her hand upon her hus- 
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band's arm, and, with a tone of gentle per- 
suasion, said — 

" My best Ludwig, let us offer her a place 
in the carriage, as far as her way and ours are 
in the same direction." 

*^ Would you. really do this T^ asked the 
Bittmeister, with a brightening look ; " can it 
be possible that you now think differently, 
than when I asked you to bow to her in the 
church.'^ 

" I had not time to think of anything, or, 
more candidly speaking, I was so confused with 
a multitude of thoughts, that I could come to 
no conclusions ; but now — oh, do I beg of you, 
tell the coachman to stop." 

'' First, however, let me tell you, that this 
poor girl, the daughter of a late Co-minister 
of this parish, is of the class of fallen angels, 
and thence the shamelessness with which those 
people seemed to consider they had a right 
to stare at her, when she presimied to come to 
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God's own house, as if it was not there for all. 
The h3^pocrites ! I cannot bear this assurance, 
this pride, which always manifests a want of 
heart and of good breeding. Stop, John- 
son." 

The carriage stopped. 

^^ Mamsell Behnmann I" said the Bittmeis- 
ter, bowing to her from the carriage, as con- 
spicuously as he could, so that all those who 
were'coming from church might see, as well as 
hear him. " My wife wishes to ask if Mam- 
sell Marie would not like to come in the car- 
riage with us— the road is very dirty." 

The girl turned her face, and Lavinia felt 
quite astonished at the effect produced upon 
her by the stranger — or might this, perhaps, 
be the effect of her own embarrassment and 
anxiety? 

Marie Behnmann fixed her eyes on 
Lavinia only for one second, but this brief 
glance was so full of warm gratitude, such a 
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piires, h^ntfelt and modest feeling, that it re* 
doubled La^inia's sympathy. 

" I am infinitely obliged to you," said she, 
with a most gentle tone of voice ; " but I am 
not in the least tired." 

And without waiting for a renewal of the 
invitation, she bowed, and continued her way 

« 

lK«ae. 

" ])rive on, Johnson." 

And they drove rapidly past the beautiful 
pedestrian. 

"The scared dove was glad to be able to 
hide her head under her own wing," said the 
Kittmeister; "however, I thank you much, 
dear Lavinia, for your kindness ; and I hope 
it may do poor Marie good, that you have 
shown her, and all who saw the circumstance, 
that you, at least, did not regard her with con- 
tempt." 

" May God forbid ! I know nothing regard- 
ing her misfortune." 
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" No living being knows ought thereof; but 
they look upon her the more scornfully, be- 
cause they neither know nor can guess any- 
thing.'' 

"Oh, that is, in truth, too cruel," said 
Layinia. 

"Marie fell, 'tis true; but she went no 
whither to conceal her shame — she remained 
at home— and rather suflfered, wept, and al- 
lowed herself to be trampled in the dust — ay, 
even permitted poisonous tongues to blast her 
good name, and poisonous looks to sear her 
heart, rather than part with the memorial of 
her love, and of her unhappiness — ^her 
child." 

" Poor, poor Marie — ^how bitter — ^how dread- 
ful must her existence be.'^ 

" Aye, doubtless, death were far preferable 
to such a life. However, in her pious, sub- 
missive christian mind— for Marie was brought 
up by the most estimable and excellent of 
mothers — ^there is not even a wish to be re- 
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leased from it ; she believes that she has de- 
served all she suffers ; but, oh, how differently 
would she act herself did her lot Ml upon any 
of * this proud sisterhood, who so contemp- 
tuously turn their backs upon her." 

The longer Lavinia listened to her husband, 
the more fiilly she felt convinced of the in- 
justice of the first ideas, which she had 
entertained; however, before evening, she 
was again to be set harping upon this same 
subject, with the distraction, that the way 
which, at first, she could not clearly see, was 
now to be well and clearly marked, and levelled, 
with ample space for the exercise of the ima* 
gination. 

In the dinner society, of which the new 
married couple, and several of those who had 
been at church, formed a part, various remarks 
were whispered, regarding the unfortunate 
young person, Marie Eehnmann, and much — 
nay extreme surprise was expressed by many, 
that certain persons, and especially those whom 
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they did think would have done better not to 
have noticed her, should have been so ' hor- 
ribly familiar and intimate ;' but it was really 
quite laughable, that some people were so 
starched and stiff in their pride, that they 
imagined they could never do anything im- 
proper or imbecoming. 

However, of all these mysterious whispers, 
not one single word had, as yet, reached 
Lavinia's ear ; when she, being tired of the 
monotonous gossip around her, was tempted 
to go into the empty bed-chamber, to look at 
a blossoming rose bush, which seemed to ia- 
vite her through the open door. 

Now, this room was just adjoining that of 
the yoimg ladies, and from her position, as she 
stooped down to pluck a rose, she overheard 
the following words. 

" Yes — just as I tell you ; he does not 
allow his marriage to embarrass him much; 
but just continues to visit her frequently, under 
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the pretence — ^Heayen help us — of going out 
hunting." 

Lavinia started up violently, and glanced 
towards the door, from whence she had heard 
these too significant words ; however, as yet, 
no name had reached her ear. She would fsdn 
have hoped she had deceived herself, and that 
what had been said did not the least concern 
her. 

However, after some whispering, the former 
voice again begun. 

" And then bowing to her in that shameless 
way, just under his wife's nose — Marie, the 
goose, had so much shame left in her body, 
that &he coloured up directly she saw him. I 
was just sitting so that I could see it all, and 
then can one imagine anything more scandalous 
and insulting to a wife, than that he should 
actually, in her own name, invite his — 
mistress to come into the same carriage with 
herself." 
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" Yes, I must confess,'' said cmoth^ voice, 

" I do most heartily pity poor Mrs. C 

Skold — she does not appear eren to dream that 
she is married to the most shameless man that 
e\rer deceived a woman, and as long as he can 
succeed in keeping her as she now is, she 
cannot possibly learn anything, for Dame 
Brunsberg is, upon my Mth, so weU schooled, 
that she — as she always says herself — " can 
hear and not hear, and see, and see nothing ;" 
but really, it is enough to put one mad, just to 
see the Kittmeister's assurance ; he just as- 
sumes a tone, as if it was quite unimaginable 
that any one could presume to doubt, for an 
instant, that all that he does, or does not, (let 
it be ever so wild or outrageous) is perfectly 
rational and becoming — yes, I really do even 
believe that he is arrogant enough to fancy that 
his very openness towards Marie Eehnmann 
places him far above aU suspicion." 

" Oh, no ; he is not so stupid as that," re- 
joined the first ; "he knows, of course, right 
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welly that he cannot thus trick and fool the 
whole country ; but as he has now taken up 
the business, he knows that no one will 
venture to let him see what everybody else sees 
and knows." 

After these last words, a slight moveme^t 
took place in the inner room, and Lavinia, who 
was so agitated that she could scarcely stir, 
hardly knew how she got back into the recep- 
tion-room. 

Just as she had seated herself with all the 
calmness she could command, to listen to the 
Provost^s wife, and discuss some very important 
housekeeping matters with her, the Eittmeister 
came in from the gentlemen's apartment, and 
asked his wife if he should order the carriage. 

^' Oh, it is much too early yet," said their 
hostess. 

However, Lavinia, who wished for nothing 
so eagerly, as to be as soon as possible free 
from the terrible restraint she was obliged to 
undergo, declared immediately, that she was 
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quite ready, and that she must forego the plea^ 
sure of remaining any longer on this occasion, 
as she had been suffering the whole day from a 
most tormenting headache, and a quarter of an 
hour after this they were in the carriage, on 
the way home. 

They leaned back respectively in their sepa- 
rate comers, and not a sound was heard, except 
the rattling of the wheels. At length the 
Kittmeister altered his position, and stretched 
his arm out so far as to touch Lavinia, At 
this instant it really was quite impossible for 
her to bear this familiarity — calm and com- 
posed as she naturally appeared, her feelings 
were violently agitated — she felt a kind of 
abhorrence, mingled with contempt, for this 
man, who had ventured so audaciously to insult 
her, that he had even desired that she, his wife, 
should publicly bow to Mamsell Kehnmann. 
She involuntarily shrunk from the contact of 
his arm, which actually seemed to scorch her 
through cloak and gown. 
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. However, Ludwig did not seem exactly to 
oomprehend her movement — ^he supposed she 
only wished to place herself more comfortably, 
and said in that soft and engaging voice, which, 
though it came from him, was always so pleas- 
ing to her. 

" Lean upon my shoulder, dear Lavinia," 
dnd so saying, he not only touched her, but 
actually threw his arm around her, and drew 
her nearer to him, so that she could rest her 
head as she might find most comfortable, 

Lavina fully intended, witii a " no, I thaiJ. 
you, I am sitting quite as I wish," to have 
drawn herself farther back into the comer. 
But, before the words could escape from her 
Ups, her head, without any complicity on her 
part was already leaning on Ludwig's shoulder ; 
and she thought to herself — well, I suppose I 
must endure this for a few minutes, not to 
aflEront him — but what has come to the man 
this evenmg? should it — can it be possible 
that he can have been keeping up a criminal 
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ocquamtanoe ? could he, would he have ac* 
cepted my proposal to ask her to take a seat 
in our carriage — ^if he had felt there was any 
thing insulting to me in doing so ? no, it must 
be all scandal — ^but what ever it may be — ^have 
I any right to claim his truth? ten months 
more, and all will be over ; and as far as I am 
concerned, he may have as many mistresses as 
he likes, as long as he does not insult me with 
such conduct as that of to-day — at any rate 
our relatiye position demands some slight deli- 

cacy • She really did blush when she 

looked at him. I saw that myself, and did not 
hear it Jfrom others." 

And whilst these and such like contradictory 
ideas occupied Lavinia's reflections, the minutes 
passed by, until all at once the carriage re- 
ceived an impulse, which reminded her to 
change her position. 

" The road is now pretty smooth, and I do 
not think you will be incommoded farther ; said 
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her husband. I think I shall try a nap my- 
self it is rather drowsy work, driving in the 
dark." 

" I am afraid I inconvenience you ?" 

" Certainly not ; unless you find the position 
inconvenient to yourself." 

" How odd it is that he will not understand — 
how he bores me !" thought Lavinia, at the same 
time, however, thinking that she could not re- 
fuse to retain her position with her head upon his 
shoulder, for there W£is a most inconceivable 
power in his voice when he spoke in this 
tone. 

And thus did they continue their journey in 
silence 

The Eittmeister appeared to be really asleep, 
and Lavinia breathed so softly, that she 
might have been supposed to be so too ; how- 
ever, she now grew tired of sitting so motion- 
less, and could not avoid sUghtly moving her 
arm — and to her excessive amazement, she 
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felt her husband's heart beating so violently, 
that the pulsations seemed actually to be pur- 
suing each other. 

The unlucky arm was instantly compelled to 
seek a new position. 

The discovery she had made had, however, 
not only sent the warm blood to her cheeks, 
but had also set her own heart into lively 
action ; but how much more vivid would have 
been her blush — ^how much more tumultuous 
the beating of her heart, had she thought that 
he, whose arm ^ was carelessly thrown around 
her, had made, at the same moment, a similar 
discovery, and was wondering at it as much as 
herself. 

Perhaps, had Lavinia's thoughts wandered 
in this direction, they would not have been 
very far from hitting upon the truth. 

" He sleeps not," she said, " why then does 
he place himself thus? — ^wherefore does his 
heart beat thus, as if — as if— I have never 
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felt able to suppose it could beat. It is really 
— ^really very strange." 

" She is not asleep," he said to himself, 
*'her heart beats — ^but wherefore is she em- 
barrassed, uneasy, or annoyed ? or has she not 
the courage to say, ' It is impleasant to me 
sitting thus ?^-or could it be possible that she 
— oh, impossible — ^impossible !" 

Lavinia raised herself. 

"I am not the least sleepy now ; look, 
Ludwig, how romantic is the glimmer of the 
light on the border of the forest — ^there." 

" That is the dwelling of poor Marie Eehn- 
mann — she lives there with her mother," 
said the Eittmeister. 

As if by a sudden magic stroke, Lavinia's 
illusion vanished ; but she exerted herself not 
to allow any alteration to appear in her voice, 
as she asked — 

" You take, then, a heartfelf [interest in the 
fate of this poor girl ?" 
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" Indeed I do interest myself most warmly 
about her; no one knows or suspects how 
heartily." 

"How heartily?" 

" Yes, I say so, good Lavinia ; for, at this 
moment — the first really confidential one that 
has existed between us — I will confess, to you, 
that I had, for some time, serious thoughts of 
making Marie Eehnmann my second wife; 
her domestic virtue — the purity of her 
heart — and her innate grace, made me 
dwell upon it as a possibility," said Lud- 
wig, 

Lavinia was nearly choked at this confidence 
of her husband's ; with some effort, she stam- 
mered out — 

" Why, then, did you change your re- 
solve ?" 

"Because, before I had brought my con- 
siderations to the length of a resolution, she 
became unworthy to bear my name," Ludwig 
replied. 
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"What a hard-hearted savage," thought 
Lavinia, "what a contemptihle egotist; and 
I believed that people had joined against him 
to say ill-natured things out of sheer spite. 
No, there is no such thing as a single man 
upon whom a poor woman can rely. Ludwig, 
with his earnestness, his openness, his cold but 
firm character, seemed to me to be incapable 
of deceiving, aud now he out does them 
all." 

As Lavinia made no reply to his last words, 
and put no further questions, Ludwig re- 
mained silent, rather affronted at her indiffer- 
ence, with regard to a confidence which 
nothing less than his previous state of mind 
could have elicited. 

Lavinia was still less anxious to disturb the 
subject afi-esh, and thus they arrived at home, 
in a state of feeling, which rendered solitude 
most acceptable to both. 

" My head-ache has increased so much, that 
I must beg you to excuse me fi'om appearing 
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at table," said Lavinia, with a slight bend to 
her husband, who merely returned the compli- 
ment *ith .^e.t W. 

As soon as she had disappeared, he threw 
himself, at once, upon a sofa in the hall ; his 
cheeks burned— his eyes shone with a light, 
which was seldom to be seen there ; and 
the most varied expressions alternated in his 
features — ^now a cloud-like shade of the very 
deepest depression, flitted across them, and 
then, again, an appearance of the liveliest 
joy, succeeded by a flash of angry pas- 
sion. 

It was very clear that his soul was strug- 
gling to order and arrange a whole crowd 
of the most conflicting feelings, which all 
wished to burst forth together, but so rapidly 
and confused, that thay actually stopped 
each other's course. 

'^ Supper is served, sir," said Dame Bruns- 
berg, entering with her usual kindly smile. 

VOL. I. K 
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^' Thanks ! but I am not hungry — just 
let them bring me a glass of milk to my own 
room." 

^^ See, now, my excellent Mr. Sergeant, an- 
nounced the worthy housekeeper, as she again 
entered the door of the dining-hall. " May 
Heaven be blessed and praised, now it has 
come to going without supper, it has lost its 
relish I suppose, because my lady won't come 
to table, and yet I know pretty well for all that, 
that he never lost his appetite when my late 
blessed lady was taken that way. Well, well, 
of course I know nothing, for I can, praise be 
to the Lord, see, and see nothing, and hear 
and not hear; but if there is not a pretty 
business here before all's done — call me a goose 
that's all. Pray Mr. Sergeant did you ever 
return from one of your journeys before, as 
long as this, at least, without having been 
summoned at once." 

"No, in truth, I cannot call to mind 
that—" 
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'^ No, no, and I can't call to mind either, 
the time when he did not ask after the children 
before this — they were always the first things 
he spoke about." 
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CHAPTEE X. 



ANOTHER GAME AT MUTUAL MISTAKES. 



Some hours later, Lavinia was still sitting in 
her little closet before the last expiring ashes 
of her fire. 

She had laid aside the dress, which she had 
worn during the day, and put on a little blue silk 
Polka, which sat graceftdly on her easy, flexible 
figure, her hair fell down in curls upon her 
shoulders, and her little feet, which were thrust 
into wadded slippers, rested upon the edge of 
the stove ; she was sitting thoughtfiiHy by the 
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table, on which a lamp was burning, the light 
of which fell, not only upon her, but also upon 
the little ebony casket, the key of which she 
moved as if mechanically between her delicate 
fingers. 

Lavinia^s beautiful features, usually distin- 
guished by a clear and gentle composure, mani- 
fested at this instant the whole disorder of her 
soul; while over her cheeks, which were 
alternately pale and flushed, slowly trickled a 
couple of pearls, which had crept gently 
through the long fringed eyelids. 

Oh, never, never, as at this moment, had her 
heart so completely, so fervently felt how 
bitter it is to stand alone, to possess not one 
being to whom she could turn in confidence ; 
and yet had Lavinia even possessed such a 
person 'tis like she would, notwithstanding, 
have kept her sorrow to herself, for she was 
too proud, too reserved, to be willing to dis- 
cover to any human eye, the wound which had 
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now for ten long months been rankling in her 
bosom. 

" And this, this too," she sighed, while she 
confounded former and present relations to- 
gether. '^ If it be true that he continues to visit 
her, I will not remain here the year. If I 
bear the name of his wife, he must respect the 
title, though, for the rest, it may be tolerably 
indifferent to me what he does." 

And her head drooped even deeper upon 
her breast. 

" I cannot conceive this, cannot conceive 
it." 

Lavinia could not and would not conceive 
why this affair should not be a matter of total 
indifference to her. She had chosen Ludwig 
because he neither annoyed her with attentions 
or exigeance ; as she then looked upon him he 
appeared to her eyes neither interesting nor 
amiable — ^which was perhaps principally the 
result of the intellectual darkness with which 
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affliction, spite of all her eflforts to conceal it, 
had overshadowed her own soul. Meantime, 
inconceivable, singular as it appeared to her, 
she could not blind herself to the fact, that, 
from the day of their union, or rather from the 
moment when he had so decidedly announced 
his resolution to part, he had gained an interest 
in her eyes, which, however, his character 
might develop itself, was, nevertheless, the 
cause that he occupied much of her thoughts. 
" I did not detest him from the first," thus ran 
her commentary upon the events of this day, 
" because I had no feeling of any kind about him 
now I abominate him on account of his behaviour 
— but then that beating heart, on the way 
home — ^what was that? I know not— 4on't 
wish to know — ^no, I never wish to know — and 
yet too it almost seems to me as if it were my 
duty not to distrust his open, direct words, par- 
ticularly as it would be utterly impossible 
for a man of his character to desire anything 
from his wife, which the most degraded being 
would not have had the courage to do." 
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Quickly, and as if to tnm the stream of 
her feelings in a fresh direction, Lavinia put 
the key into the lock of the casket — ^her agi- 
tated, and, more than commonly dissatisfied 
mood, felt the necessity of some new object to 
employ her thoughts, and, for the first time, 
since she had pledged her faith to Ludwig, she 
opened this casket, in which was laid up the 
letter which she had received from Gotthard, 
the day before his death. 

As she unfolded this, a shudder agitated her 
whole frame, and she several times appeared as 
if about to put it back again unread. 

A bitter feeling of scorn, at her own pain, 
enabled her, at length, to overcome her re- 
pugnance. She began to read — ^her features 
were expressive of stormy passion — ^her bosom 
heaved tumultuously — and the flush rose 
higher on her cheeks. 

At this moment of violent emotion, when 
she was entirely existing in the past, a door 
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in the corridore, which led into the childrens' 
room, was cautiously opened, and Ludwig en- 
tered, according to his usual custom, to kiss 
his children, who were asleep in their little 
beds. 

Never expecting, for an instant, to find a 
light burning in the cabinet, at this late 
hour, he stepped up softly to the half open 
door. 

What a spectacle caught his eye ; he could 
scarcely breathe. Lavinia, in her passionate 
sorrow, seemed to him, more beautiful than he 
had ever seen her ; but what had so excited 
her ? ha ! a letter ! 

Now, Ludwig knew right well, that he had 
never written to Lavinia ; and if this letter had 
really been from him, it would not assuredly have 
been treated thus; that letter could be but 
from one person ; and as the name of Gotthard, 
as if unconsciously, passed Lavinia's lips, 
Ludwig's forehead became wrinkled with a 
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feown, and his countenance changed in such a 
manner, that could Lavinia have beheld it, 
she would have been astonished and terrified 
in the extreme. 

" Ah, is it thus ?" he muttered. " And so, 
she still thinks continually of him — while I 
have been admiring her, for her reason, for her 
self-respect — ^her proud womanliness. Now, 
had I but even dreamt that this — this was all 
but mere dissimulation — ^nothing had ever 
come of this insane, imlucky union ; but, by 
my life, I'll give her ample opportunity to weep 
for him in solitude." 

And with a gesture of wild passion, and 
powerfully repressed vexation, he with- 
drew. 

Had he only waited a few minutes, he would 
have seen how Lavinia tossed the letter on the 
table with an expression of the most profound 
contempt — ^would have heard, too, how, in a 
tone which no one eould have, for an instant. 
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misunderstood- She uttered, half aloud, the 
words — 

" Now, thank Heaven, that I never became 
his wife." 



On the following morning, when the Eitt- 
meister entered the hall, Lavinia received him 
at the coffee table. This was nearly the only 
occasion upon which the young wife, in some 
measure, appeared in the character of a 
hostess. 

Although Lavinia had the fortimate talent 
of being able to conceal her emotions from 
others, she could yet scarcely conceal her feel- 
ings, when her husband entered, looking so 
gloomy and stem, that she could not call to 
mind ever having seen anything so utterly 
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freezing as his face. The changefdl vicissitudes 
which his caprices and humors had manifested 
during the last two months, might most as- 
suredly have been regarded as brilliant sun- 
shine effects in comparison with those which 
would probably now display themselves. His 
short, sharp, good paoming, echoed like the 
cold whistling of the north wind; and his 
glance expressed nothing save the most utter 
indifference. 

" But, good Heaven, what can have so com- 
pletely changed him since yesterday evening ?" 
was her silent thought — while she said, aloud 
— " Have you not slept well, my good Lud- 
wig?" 

And she gave him a kinder look than she 
had ever done, for, at that instant, she had 
forgotten Marie Eehnmann. 

'' Yes, I am always happy enough to sleep 
well," he replied, all the more roughly for the 
friendly look of kindness, which, as he knew, 
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or thought he knew, could speak nothing but 
falsehood, 

" But it strikes me that you do not feel very 
well — ^there is something in your manner alto- 
gether that makes me uneasy." 

" You are really too good, my love, to waste 
a thought on anything so insignificant, as my 
appearance. However, I am perfectly well," 
said Ludwig. 

Lavinia, seeing that any further question 
would only increase his irritability, said no 
more. 

The lady and gentleman drank their coffee 
in silence, the attendant came to remove the 
service. 

'' Beg Dame Brunsberg to come here," said 
the Eittmeister, and a few minutes after the 
housekeeper appeared. " My very excellent 
Dame Brunsberg" — and there really was a civi- 
lity most attractive and agreeable in his tone. " I 
cannot exactly remember that I have ever 
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thanked you for the iDtelligence and care with 
which you have managed my house since I 
have been a widower ; but if I have omitted 
to do so, it has been only from forgetftdness, 
and what I now wish to say is only, that I 
hope you will also for the future, and particu- 
larly during my approaching absence, continue 
to manage everything in the same manner — 
and that at twelve o'clock my linen may be 
in readiness for a long journey." 

"The linen, sir?" 

" Yes, the linen !" a sudden crimson flushed 
his coimtenance, " or have you abdicated the 
charge of my linen ?" 

Dame Brunsberg cast an uneasy glance at 
her young Mistress — ^but Lavinia, though she 
felt as if she were upon hot coals, said, with 
perfect dignity. 

" I have not yet desired Dame Brunsberg 
to give me the keys of the linen." 

" I believed so too^ and therefore, from what 
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arose the hesitation in your tone, Dame Bruns- 
berg ? the matter appears as plain and simple 
as it can be ?" 

" Pray forgive me, sir, I had no hesitation 
to be sure, for I thank heaven, I always have 
my matters in such order, that every thing wiU 
be quite right, whenever my Lady thinks pro- 
per to take an inventory — or master chooses to 
go any where. But I hope, sir, you will not 
be angry, that I was a little confused at 
first, for I had heard nothing about this long 
journey. Now I'll go instantly and put every 
thing right." 

And Dame Brunsberg vanished. 

" So you are going away," said Lavinia, as 
soon as they were alone ; ^^ will you allow me to 
ask the reason ?" 

" Most gladly ; I go to seek a home else- 
where — ^because, I can no longer endure being 
here," replied the Eittmeister. 

" And I am not surprised at it, my best 
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Ludwig; however, as I well remember the warm 
colors with which on our journey hither, you 
pictured the home of your childhopd, of course 
I must greatly regret that it should have become 
unpleasant to you, and that I should be the 
cause ; could we not devise some other plan ?" 

" What then ?" 

" Why, you know that Eudolf invited us 
to pass Christmas with them, and although I 
have for my part never thought of accepting 
this invitation — ^yet I shall be quite prepared 
to make the visit, if you will only promise me 
to remain at Eosenberg." 

" Of course you are at liberty to dispose of 
your own time as you think best : as to my 
departure, however, it is, once for all, irrevo- 
cably decided ; and perhaps you might be in- 
clined to consider the disagreeable reports 
which might arise, if we both left home at 
once. 

" Your own present departure, so totally un- 
expected, is alone sufficient to set such reports 
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in circulation ; but, Ludwig, I am not wrong 
when I assert that up to yesterday this idea 
never entered your head ? I could wish that 
you would be candid enough to make me aware 
of the real reason of your resolve — ^for, that it 
does not arise from your not being able to en- 
dure this place, I believe I may say that I am 
convinced." 

" Considering the position in which we re- 
spectively stand towards each other, I think 
I have been only too candid ; and I now openly 
avow that I regret every word, every moment 
of confidence or intimacy that has passed ; they 
have, it is true, been but few, but too many, 
nevertheless," 

And whilst thus speaking, Ludwig paced 
impetuously to and fro, his eyes glowing, 
and his whole bearing manifesting great ex- 
citement. 

Many a woman, at such an outbreak, as im- 
petuous as it was insulting, would either have 
burst into tears, or have swept from the 
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room with the pride and dignity of a theatrical 
princess. 

Many more still would have, perhaps, vented 
their vexation in words, and in words, too, 
which their agitation might have rendered ill 
chosen, have bitterly retorted the stinging re- 
mark. Lavinia belonged, however, to that 
rare and little numerous class of women, who 
still obey the dictates of reason and good sense, 
even when their feelings are most excited; 
but one instant, however, could she give to re- 
flection — ^but that one was amply sufficient to 
rescue her jfrom the dangers of this moment, 
so full of peril not only as regarded her own 
dignity as well as that of her husband, but 
also to their sentiments of mutual respect, the 
only real tie existing between them. 

" My good Ludwig !" said she, in a tone 
neither louder nor lower than usual ; "I can 
perfectly comprehend your feelings, though I 
am quite unable to see what has, at present, 
aroused them. As, however, it is your wish 
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that I should learn nothing on this subject, I 
fully believe that you have a reason, and that 
I am not to ask any questions about it," 

Embarassed, and almost ashamed, Ludwig 
stood before his wife ; he had deserved this 
treatment ; when blinded by his angry passions, 
he had heaped insult upon insult ; and now, 
when he just thought how his departed Char- 
lotte would have behaved in such an emer- 
gency, he was still more affected by the manner, 
equally noble and dignified, in which Lavinia 
had met his rage. 

After some seconds, he could no longer com- 
mand his feelings or his will, he grasped her 
hand in his own, and his eyes regarded her 
with glances, which she was as little able to 
understand as the occasion of the past 
scene. 

" Forgive me," he said, in a low voice, 
^' forgive me, Lavinia." 

" From my very heart, Ludwig, be assured 
of it." 
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"That, however, is not enough," he con- 
tinued, after a short pause, while he still con- 
tinued to retain her hand, " you must do some- 
thing more than forgive !" 

" What then, my best Ludwig ?" 

" Forget ! forget^ that I could so forget my- 
self ! at this moment, when your good sense — 
your tender and delicate feelings — I know not 
how to express it — and, therefore, will only say, 
have found the threads, by which you could 
lead me, because you are too prudent and too 
good to wish to do so — but you have discovered 
the only possible method to bring me back to 
a sense of right. At this moment, for the 
first time in my life, I feel obliged to confess, 
that I have been wrong ; but yet you know 
not what put me in such a state. Lavinia, 
you should never have deceived me !" 

" I — I deceive you, Ludwig ?" and now she 
did not know in the least where to seek the 
clue to his words. " I have, on the contrary, 
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as you yourself told me, upon one occasion, 
been only too open-hearted." 

" Kemind me not of that hour in which you 
might well have been more open ; for, let me 
tell you, Lavinia, a woman like yourself should 
have seen, at OAce, what my discovering the 
truth would lead to." 

" I solemnly assure you, Ludwig, I do not 
imderstand one word you are saying to 
me." 

" No ! Oh, yes, Lavinia, well, right well, 
do you understand me, although your pride does 
not allow you to acknowledge that you have 
deceived me as well as all the world," said 
Ludwig. 

'^ Ludwig ! Ludwig !" 

" Yes, truly, so it is ; and my blood again 
begins to seeth too warmly when I think how 
ingeniously you have carried out your purpose. 
Did you not assure me, with that mild, steady 
glance, which I would so willingly believe, that 
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you no longer mourned for your betrothed— nJid 
you not assure me, tliat he was dead to your 
heart ? Now, Lavinia, can you say the same 
this instant without a blush?" asked Lud- 
wig. 

" No, I cannot say it without a blush ; for 
I feel how the warm blood rushes to my cheeks 
at the so little looked-for accusation, that I have 
deceived you ; nevertheless, however, I reiter- 
ate this day, what I then told you, and I con- 
sider, Ludwig, that you are bound to believe 
me, notwithstanding all my blushes," said 
Lavinia. 

At this declaration a sharp pang penetrated 
Ludwig's soul ; had he not, on the foregoing 
evening, himself seen her sit and weep over 
Gotthard's letter, and heard her speak his 
name ; and notwithstanding, there she sat now, 
so calm and so open, with looks which be- 
sought, nay even demanded confidence. Such 
hypocrisy in her to whom he had felt it a ne- 
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cessity to offer his undivided and most intimate 
confidence affected him more seriously than he 
himself could explain, destroyed all and every 
previous good impression, and left naught but 
coldness and bitterness behind. 

"I see that you disbelieve me," said La- 
vinia. 

" I must confess I do — ^however let us drop 
this subject, which ought never to have been 
touched upon," 

'' As, however, it has been once a subject of 
discourse between us," interposed Lavinia, 
'^ I must consider, (however painful it may be) 
that it is better to continue, than break off in a 
manner, which leaves a suspicion imexplained ; 
and you cannot consider it unreasonable, 
when I desire to know how you have arrived 
at the conviction you have but now expres- 
sed." 

" Assuredly not unreasonable, but perfectly 
superfluous, for whatever you might say, the 
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matter would remain the same in my eyes ; 
pray do not make yourself uneasy at my having 
discovered your secret, in the eye of the world 
this would have been far more honourable to 
you than the simulated coldness which you mani- 
fested, for the world would never have compre- 
hended the desire which compelled you, in the 
hope of thereby escaping them, to do violence 
to the most natural of our feelings." 

"Do you then understand this yourself?" 
asked Lavinia, trembling with an emotion 
almost beyond her power to suppress. 

"Perhaps I can guess at it," replied the 
Eittmeister. 

" Well then, if such is the case, you must be 
only the more firmly convinced that my cold- 
ness and indifference, far, very far from having 
been pretended, was, on the contrary, the ex- 
pression of my most natural feelings. If, how- 
ever, I have anything wherewith to reproach 
myself it — is — ^in truth, the circumstance that I 
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disdained to affect an affiction which I did 
not feel, in such a case the world had perhaps 
more kindly judged me." 

" I really am astonished," said Ludwig, 
bitterly, '' at the trouble you take to keep me 
in the dark, when a few simple words would 
shew you the truth — ^however, it is need- 
less." 

However the case stood thus — that Lud- 
wig was not desirous of acknowledging in what 
manner he had made his discovery, for Lavinia 
might thereby be led to think that he was in 
the habit of watching her ; and the apprehen- 
sion of leading her to adopt a conviction so 
humiliating to himself, restrained him from 
telling her this fact ; which, in his firm belief, 
would totally annihilate all her security. 

Immediately after his last words Ludwig 
had left the room, and Lavinia went to her 
own apartment to consider over, and endea- 
vour to discover the ground of this misunder- 
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standing, which it was most painM to her 
should have occurred in the hour of parting, 
and was indeed the main cause of his de- 
parture. 

"But after all," thought Lavinia, as she 
seated herself, much annoyed, upon her sofiu 
"What is the reason of all this vehemence 
with which he treats the matter? If I do 
mourn for Gotthard, what is it to him, how 
does it affect him ? he who has not for me the 
least feeling beyond mere respect — and after 
what I have just experienced, barely that. 
And how should it annoy him who is not even 
ashamed to visit his former mistress continually. 
Still no— and does this fancy still arise ? Oh, 
that I cannot cease to think of this folly. 
Though my reason revolts against the belief 
that this Marie Behnmann ever was his 
mistress ; here too there must be another mis- 
understanding." 

A slight cry from the children's room inter- 
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rupted the train of Lavinia's thoughts ; and 
summoned her instantly thither. 

'' It was nothing at all, my lady," said the 
attendant, old Brita, " they only, both of them 
wanted to play with the cockade on the master's 
cap at once." 

" How came the cap here ? I did not hear 
that he had been here this morning," said 
Lavinia. 

'' I believe, ma'am, that master had it in his 
hand when he was here yesterday evening, and 
wished the children good night" replied 
Brita. 

A faint light began to glimmer through 
Lavinia's brain ; she now recollected that, on 
the foregoing evening, the door of the cabinet 
had been half open, when she was sitting at 
the table with Gtotthard's letter before her; 
the emotions which he had observed upon 
her features — the tears which she had shed, 
he had thus believed had been devoted to 
Gotthard's memory, and had taken for the 
L 2 
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expression of that despair and affliction, which 
she had sought to conceal firom the eye of the 
world ; alas ! another misunderstanding — and 
one all the more important and unlucky, 
because it could not be cleared up ; for neither 
her feelings nor her delicacy would allow of 
her resuming the subject. Indeed, what pur- 
pose could it have answered ? what could she 
have proved ? he might not have believed her, 
in his present mood, at least ; and the explana- 
tion, at any rate, could not be completely 
satisfactory, because she felt that she could not 
entirely adhere to the truth, and detail the 
real and principal cause of ^her own excited 
state. 

Two hours afterwards, she went into the 
hall with the children, to take leave. Ludwig 
was deeply affected at parting from his little 
ones, and embraced them long and warmly. 
To his wife he merely extended his hand, 
and his tone was neither warm or cold, as he 
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expressed his wish, that he should find her, on 
his return, if not amused and happy, at least, 
healthy and weU. 

Lavinia did not even attempt the shew of 
cordiality in her adieus ; she felt assured that 
he would, even without any exertion of the 
sort, have looked upon it as all pretence ; and, 
moreover, she felt herself a little too much 
vexed and hurt to wish to make the least 
attempt to mollify her husband's ill-humour. 



'' And so, now, they have done it, and a 
pretty hash it is, too," muttered Dame Bruns- 
berg, as she saw the travelling carriage drive 
away with the Eittmeister, "and what do 
you say to this pretty business, Mr. Ser- 
geant ?" 
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"Hum — ^hum — ^what should I say? in our 
late blessed lady's time, they took leave a little 
differently — that's all." 

" Yes ; goodness gracious 1 then indeed, he 
took leave regularly, and cordially, and heartily, 
if for no other reason, than that he was 
pleased to get away from all the squab- 
bling. Aye, aye— they kissed and embraced, 
as Christians ought to do ; and I only know this 
— ^if I were to marry — ** 

The Sergeant heaved a sigh, and ventured a 
kind of semi-side look. 

" Yes, yes — I can see, and see nothing, and 
hear, and not hear ; but I know this much — it 
is reaUy a pity with the Eittmeister, but it is 
just the way vsdth the men — with a good part 
of them, at least — that they never know which 
road to take, right or left, unless one just gives 
them a help on the way." 

The Sergeant pricked up his ears, and gently 
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expressed his entire conviction, that that was 
the precise state of the case* 

" My lady^s bell ! she wishes to speak to 
Dame Brunsberg," said Lotta, (or as she was 
also called, ' my lady's maid') through the half 
open door. 

^' The thousand ! what's in the wind now ; 
well, I am coming; go along to your work, 
and don't stand gaping there. My dear Mr. 
Sergeant, that is a very nasty cough that you 
have brought home with you ; but we'll boil 
some hyssop tea for it this evening — ^and as I 
fency I feel my chest a little sore, too, we 
can drink it together, in my little parlour." 

The Sergeant bowed with an appearance of 
the profoundest satisfaction ; and after directing 
one more tenderly affectionate glance towards 
him. Dame Brunsberg departed to attend her 
mistress. 

Lavinia was seated at a window of the bed- 
room, with one of her Kttle step-daughters on 
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on her lap, and the other sitting on the 
table. 

" My dear Dame Bmnsberg," she com- 
menced, in a tone which that worthy lady had 
not yet heard her use. " I have been desirons 
to become a little at home before entering 
npon all the more important duties of my 
office here. From to-day, however, I will 
take personal superintendance of the house, 
and will, therefore, request you to be good 
enough to have the keys in readiness to-mor- 
row morning at nine o'clock. I will go through 
the linen to-day. 

" As your ladyship pleases. I hope all will 
be found in order." 

"And we will now," continued Lavinia, 
with her usual engaging kindliness, for the 
most difficult, and what she had feared the 
most, had been said, "we will now, jointly, 
take the management of everything, my best 
Dame Brunsberg ; for you, who have already 
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made yourself so indispensable to the house, 
must, of course, be the same to me." 

" Oh, my lady, I am your very obedient 
servant. Please God, I hope to perfonn my 
duty for the future, also," 

'' Of that I have not the very least doubt ; 
but look, there is somebody in the court 
actually wishes to speak to you — that old dame 
comes twice a week with her pot, I know her 
already." 

"It has always been usual at Eosenberg, 
my lady — at least, as long as the Eittmeister 
has been master here — that the poor should 
always get a mess of meat when they brought 
a pot or a basket, and I hope that your ladyship 
will not disapprove of the custom." 

'' On the contrary — ^we will unite to help 
these poor people. However, I thought, per- 
haps, that old woman was the mother of whom 
the Sergeant spoke, when he mentioned the 
peasant who had shot the two hares." 

Lavinia blushed as she recurred to this 
L 5 
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subject; but she wished positiTely to TcaovTy 
whether Ludwig had executed his resolye ; 
(while he had been at home J a little feeling of 
shame had withheld her fix>m asking this of 
any one except himself^ and a question ad* 
dressed to Ludwig himself might easily have 
re-awakened, or have accelerated, an idea, 
which wafi already at rest. 

" Oh, no — Heaven forbid, my lady," replied 
Dame Brunsberg, " they are all gone — ^long 
ago." 

"Then it did take place, then?" and 
Lavinia felt a painful shudder at the thought 
of Ludwig's harshness. 

" Yes, my lady — ^by my feith, it did. When 
the Eittmeister once decides upon anything, 
you may rely upon it, it always comes to 



pass." 



" And where are they, then ? perhaps in the 
greatest distress ?" 

" Aye, my lady, one may hear by that, that 
you don't know the Kittmeister's ways yet — 
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and, indeed, no wonder, for your ladyship and 
the master are but lately married ; but if your 
ladyship will not be angry at the liberty, I 
will speak out, and say, at once, that, singular 
as the Eittmeister may be, at times, there is 
not a truly better or nobler master under the 
sun ; he got a cottage for Nils at Sorestadt 
himself, and went security for him in every 
way — ^aye, he even gave him grain for sowing ; 
and I repeat what I have said before, that 
any one who cannot manage to live and prosper 
under such a master as our Eittmeister, is 
never likely to find his luck elsewhere." 

" I am most glad to hear it ; but, my best 
Dame Brunsberg, if the peasants of Eosenberg 
are so well oflF, how came this man to be so 
poor ?" 

" Well, my lady, you must know, that was 
because, for, as good a laborer as Nils was, he 
was just as clever at drinking away every 
shilling he earned. The master had cautioned 
him about this very thing often enough ; and 
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then ho would be better for a while^ and thexL 
it came upon him again like sneezing — and 
though the Sergeant, in his good-nature — ^for 
he is, at times, so cruelly compassionate to 
every body-gossipped about poverty and dok- 
ness, and the like, I believe the simple truth 
was just this, that Nils had had a drop in his 
head when he shot the hares — ^for if he had 
been in his right senses, he'd rather have thrust 
his hand in the fire, than have acted contrary 
to the Eittmeister's orders." 

^'Very good, my best Dame Brunsberg; 
uud now I must not detain you any longer ; 
we will begin our work directly after din- 
ner. 

Dame Brunsberg vanished, and with a joy- 
ful sensation, which considerably tempered her 
recollection of the unpleasant scene of the 
morning, Lavinia now thought upon her hus- 
band ; was it not just as she had long ago sup- 
posed ? that he was better than he chose to ap- 
pear? 
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With re-aiiimated spirits, she adopted the re- 
solution to make up for all lost time, during his 
absence; and when he shoxdd again return 
home, though God only knew when that might 
be, she hoped to be so practised and expert in 
all her domestic occupations, that she could 
carry them on calmly and quietly, and without 
blushing or confusion, if he should chance to 
surprise her. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 



A GOSSIP. 



On the very day on which the Eittmeister left 
Eosenberg — it was near the end of November 
— Marie Eehnmann and her mother were seated 
in their very pleasant every-day room. 

Mrs. Eehnmann was industriously plying her 
spinning wheel, and Marie was busy cutting 
out delicate little leaves from bits of green 
taffeta, which, as she finished them, she spread 
out upon the white covering of her work- 
table. 
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Between tl^e spinmng wheel and the table 
was a cradle, in which a child was slumbering. 
The pale young mother, and the aged grand- 
mother, cast an occasional look towards it, and 
rocked it to and fro by means of a string, as 
from time to time a slight soimd was heard 
from the little occupant. 

There was a certain air of comfort and of 
humble contentedness throughout the apart- 
ment, from its inhabitants to the old red-flow- 
ered and finely-worked cotton curtains of the 
bed, and from these again to the rows of 
flower-pots in the two windows, and the stools 
which stood before them. 

But no where was this more agreeably mani- 
fest than upon the countenance of the old 
pastor's widow. In her youth, she had been a 
well-known beauty, and there was still a deli- 
cacy and transparency in her fine features con- 
siderably heightened by the kindly pious 
glance of her mild, dark eyes — ^her hair of sil- 
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very whiteness was bound up aboTe the head, 
and when the white ci^ was placed thereon, 
gave her a most yenerable appearance. How- 
ever, this simple, worthy lady always in- 
spired respect, whatever might be her dress, 
for piety, sincere, and full of humility, spoke 
in every featnre of her fiuje, her entire life 
had been made np of love and lowliness. 

'^ Ah, dear child !" she said, with a gentle 
glance at Marie, who was industriously bend- 
ing over her work, " why do you take such 
pains to-day to hide your eyes fix)m me ?" 

" My eyes, dear mother ?" 

And Marie made an effort to look at her 
mother, but it was only a half glance, and it 
plainly expressed a petition not to be obliged to 
look up. 

" My dear child, what ails thee, that thou 
dost seem to shun my looks? CJome hither, 
and sit by me, and tell me all : thou hast not 
looked me fairly in the face since thy return 
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from church yesterday, and that was the place, 
too, where thou shouldest have leamt humility 
and faith." 

'^ Ah, dear mother !" 

And a gentle sigh broke from Marie's 
bosom. 

" Wilt thou not come then ?" 

" The funeral wreath, mother !" 

And the poor girl thought to herself — " Oh, 
would that it were mine own !" And then what 
a thought of bitterness crept into her heart 
again — "when I die, no one will hang a 
wreath upon my bier." And now totally over- 
come with her tumultuous feelings, she threw 
her work aside, and rushed to the outspread 
arms of her mother. 

Marie's heart beat calmer upon her much 
loved bosom, violent as had been its pulsations 
ere it rested on that peaceful haven. 

" My child, my poor child, tell me, tell me 
all ; was thy devotion yesterday disturbed ?" 
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^^ Yes, mother, so disturbed, that I oould not 
pray at all." 

" Then that which thou didst so dread oc- 
curred ! Why didst thou keep keep this sorrow 
to thine own bosom ? had I not then the right 
to share it ? have I not told thee, that thou 
shouldst not sorrow alone ?" 

'^ Oh, mother, it was not so easy to tell 

itr 

Marie had seated herself upon a stool beside 
her mother's arm-chair, and now laid her burn- 
ing face upon her lap. 

" Poor Marie — ^poor — ^poor child, I should 
not have allowed thee to go alone.'' 

" God be praised, mother dear, that you 
were not with me ! how could I then have 
borne all those glances — ^those cold, bitter, 
sneering glances, which pointed at me as a 
guilty thing. No, oh, no, 'twas bitter enough 
without." 

And now it was the mother's eye which 
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shunned her daughter's looks, as she raised her 
tearful eyes, for the mother, too, had tears, 
tears fiill of deep, deep, inward grief. 

" Alas ! my mother, how art thou compelled 
to suffer, and for me ! Oh, this is my bitterest, 
most cruel punishment !" 

" Yes, when I behold thee comfortless, ve- 
hement, and disquieted, as to-day thou art, 
then I suffer too ; but if thou wilt only be 
again my own pious, patient Marie — if thou 
wilt only take comfort in thine heart, and be- 
lieve that God looks down upon its purity, and 
forgives a fault which thou hast so long sor- 
rowfully wept — ^then — ^then I shall be happy 
and content — ^for all affliction cometh from the 
Lord, and that which He layeth upon me, I 
will bear in patience." 

'^But I, my mother, I have not this angelic 
spirit ; and I grieve ever and always bitterly 
the misfortune which I have brought upon my- 
self; and how could aught else be possible. 
Is there upon earth a pang more dreadful than 
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the thought of having brought shame upon a 
mother so universally beloved and respected as 
yourself. There was no fault in my bringing 
up — ^long as I oan call to mind, I heard but 
pious, holy lessons — and not only did I hear 
them, but learned them too, in the example of 
the tenderest of mothers ; and yet — ^yet— oh, 
it is all a wild, abhorrent dream ; but the 
worst is, that it passes not away like other 
dreams with the morning's dawn !" 

"When once, beloved child, believe mej 
when once thou hast learned to bear sorrow 
with deeper lowliness — when thy soul has re- 
gained its calm, so that the lightest breath erf 
wind shall ruffle it no more — then will the 
bitterness of thy sad dream depart, and leave 
thee at peace by day as well as night ; but 
thou hast still much to struggle with ere thou 
canst gain this state ; and the heaviest, most 
difficult of all, thou hast to bear, will be hum- 
bly and calmly to endure the most cruel pun- 
isbment which waits upon % fault-I mean 
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the coldness and the scorn of thy fellow beings ; 
but knowest thou, child, could they but feel — 
but understand — ^how barbarous they are when, 
with indifferent contempt, or with a smile full 
of ambiguous compassion, they thus look down 
upon a being already weighed down even to 
the earth by all the torments and affliction and 
repentance, they would not, could not do it. 
No, my beloved Marie, be assured, were they 
but capable of even imagining to themselves 
how sharp the sorrow is that glance inflicts — 
what power it has to multiply the tortures of 
the poor victim, they would not lay that heavy 
stone upon her burden " 

'' I wish I could believe this, mother, for my 
heart, which was well nigh broken with what I 
had to suffer yesterday, could then allow itself 
a gleam of comfort.'' 

" Oh, let it do so, my own child ; flee thou to 
thy God, thy mother, and thine own pure and 
glad memories of thy childhood's days, and thou 
wilt soon learn to bear the rest — all things 
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may be endured if we do not weakly yield to 
them." 

^^ But why, why should mankind take pleasure 
in thus inflicting sorrow on a fellow being. 
Have I ever rejoiced when I have crushed a 
poor worm, and seen it writhe and suffer in 
the agonies of death." 

" Oh, Marie, love, you must not too much 
mistake your fellow beings, they do not re- 
joice in their cruelty, they do not even think 
about it ; with some it is the mere pride and 
consciousness of their own virtue ; with others 
the desire to make up their own lack of inno- 
cence by severity towards the faults of others ; 
with others it is mere levity which prevents 
them from examining good and evil, but with 
most of them, believe me, only thoughtlessness* 
Many, ay, many, when first temptation and 
then sin and sorrow knock at their own door, 
then severely rue the sneering looks which 
they have cast upon another, when they have 
learned to know and feel the bitterness of grief 
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in their own bosoms. Oh, may God grant that 
none of all who yesterday caused thy poor 
heart to grieve may ever doubly feel how such 
a glance can wound." 

" Oh, may He keep them from that know- 
ledge." 

" Thanks my own daughter, thanks for that 
word, it shows that the bright purity of thine 
heart is yet untainted, and all besides will end 
with life." 

" Ah, mother, but her life, the life of this 
poor infant," and Marie's looks turned with infi- 
nite distress upon the cradle. 

"Before she grows up, mankind will long since 
have become reconciled, and as her temporal 
interests have been so cared for, we need have 
no anxiety — ^that she will have to seek her 
bread — virtue and the fear of God — we both 
will teach her, and thy misfortune will be her 
protection. But tell me, child, was there not 
one single person there who gave thee a token of 
recognition. 
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" Not one, except him who always does so ; 
he saluted me, even though his young wife 
was sitting by him." 

"And I am sure he would have done so 
had the entire church been filled with persons 
of rank and place — but what could his wife 
have thought when she saw thee so stared at 
on every side. Alas, people run so eagerly and 
so quickly along with ill reports." 

" However, do you know mother, I do be- 
lieve that some explanation has taken place be- 
tween them on the subject — ^for when their 
carriage overtook me on the way from church, 
he stopped it and, invited me in his wife^s 
name to drive with them as far as our roads 
were the same." 

" Ah, may Heaven bless her for it, if the 
proposition came from her — ^but how did she 
look — his young wife ?" 

" Oh, so beautiful, mother, so beautiful, I have 
never seen so noble, so beautiful a face ; and as 
she bowed to me and offered me a place in her 
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carriage, there lay in Eer gestures and her 
mien a charm, a kindness which I never can 
forget." 

" Ah, what delightful news ; we may hope 
then that it is nothing but illnature which has 
spread about the report, that they do not live 
happily together. Did he look kindly upon 
her ?" 

" I really know not, I had not my thoughts 
about me sufficiently to notice ; but I have a 
kind of idea that it did appear to me in the 
church as if they did not look very happy.'' 

The rattle of a two-wheeled carriage in the 
court interrupted their conversation at this mo- 
ment. Marie hurried to the window to look 
through the flowers and see who it could be — 

^^ Ah," she exclaimed, with marked dissatis- 
faction, " it is that spiteful Mrs, Kumlin, from 
Eksta, she would never have come here to- 
day if she had not had something bad to tell 
us, about yesterday." 

'^ Dry your tears my child, and sit quietly 

VpL. I. M 
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at your work. Mrs. Kumlin is one of those un- 
happy chatterboxes who cannot leave any one 
in peace. She does not mean it all as bad as 
it sounds, and, moreover, you must practise 
patience ; don't for the world let her see your 
excited state — our repentance, and our grief 
belongs to God, and our hours of solitude 
alone — ^we must be humble towards all man- 
kind — ^but we must not for that forget our 
own little dignity, and self respect." 

And so saying, Mrs. Eehnmann arose and 
went to receive her visitor, whom she met at 
the door. 

" Oh, your servant, Mrs. Pastor, what an im- 
mense eternity it is since I have seen you. 
I really do believe it was before the cuckoo. 
Heaven knows how it is that the time never is 
long enough, that one always has so much to 
do, that oije never has an instant to oneself to 
see after one's friends — the thousand — and 
Mamsell Marie, too, looking so healthy and 
blooming" — and making a great swerve in order 
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not to see the cradle — ^which, by the way, she 
intended for a striking mark of refinement, 
Mrs. Kumlin seated herself in the arm chair, 
which she turned so as to avoid the danger of 
bringing her eyes into contact with any thing 
which her hostess might not have wished her 
to see." 

" Draw the cradle a little nearer to you, my 
child," said Mrs. Eehnmann, intending to shew 
that she did not chose to accept this little bit of 
delicacy. 

^' Oh, I really beg pardon, in my hurry I 
did not observe that little additional piece of 
furniture — well, well — ^thank God, as Madam 
Brunsberg says — I can see and see nothing, 
and hear and not hear ; and, upon my word, 
those are two very good things. I hope that the 
little master or little miss — I really do not 
know which I ought to say— is quite well ?" 

" Yes, thank God, she is quite well," re- 
plied Mrs. Eehnmann, with a mild look at the 
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child, without appearing to understand in the 
least, more than her visitor expressed. 

*^ That is fortunate, very fortunate indeed — 
buty dear Mamsell Marie, now we are all alone, 
and confidential, how did the poor little body 
feel yesterday. Good heavens, how vexed and 
sorry I was in that church. Yes, I told the 
Baroness Klefwa, for she beckoned me to sit 
near her. 

" ' One may see quite well,' said I, ^ how 
agitated and excited poor Mamsell Marie is.' 

" ' Yes,' answered the Baroness, ' I really 
am quite angry with the people, that they 
are not ashamed too, to shew so little com- 
mon sense.' 

" Yes," interposed Marie, her cheeks dyed 
with blushes of shame and anger ; ^^ Is it not 
really quite painful, to see people so entirely 
forgetftil of all delicacy and feeling ?" 

" Oh, my dear Mamsell Marie, that is just the 
way of the world, and God knows it is growing 
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more and more common to forget this virtue 
altogether, but apropos — ^have you heard any- 
thing new to day ?'' 

" We have heard nothing at all, and give 
ourselves no trouble about what concerns 
others," replied Mrs. Kehnmann, regarding 
the wicked newsmonger, with a look so full of 
quiet, composed dignity, that, for a few seconds, 
the tide of her chatter appeared to be checked. 

However, the mill soon began to turn again. 

" Oh, my dear, good Mrs. Eehnmann, one 
can hardly call this other's business, for as 
every one knows, you are in continual friendly 
communication with the good people at Eosen- 
berg." 

" Yes, as far as I know, he has always been 
kind and sympathising towards us poor lonely 
women." 

'^ Come, come, my dear Mrs. Pastor, after all, 
that is no more than his duty." 

" Well, it is true, that my good Eehnmann 
nearly brought up the Bittmeister entirely, 
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and beside my poor huBband's death-bed, he 
p»n^ ».eir-er .. ^U^w Us Up- 
port and friendship from us ; but many people 
think little enough of such promises.'' 

'^ Oh yes, yes, of course it depends very 
much how matters turn out afterwards — ^how- 
ever, its of no use talking about the snow which 
Ml last year — when one has plenty of other 
stuff for conversation — ^but what do you say to 
this ? that the Bittmeister has just gone off 
head first, to-day, and is not to return again 
for some months ?'' 

" I have heard nothing about it." 
" But the cause of his journey — ^that is ttie 
worst part of it — God knows, my dear ladies, 
that it grieves me to my very heart to be the 
first to tell you this bad news ; but I have this 
moment come from Eosenberg. As I was com- 
ing past from Lundby, I thought I would just 
look in and ask after the lady's headache — for 
she was very ill at the parsonage yesterday — 
however, it was still so bad that she could not 
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see me — and I really do not wonder that she 
did not wish to receiye people after what I 
heard.'' 

Here Mrs. Kumlin made a pause to take 
breath, and observe the effect of her tale; 
however, there was nothing to notice as 
yet. 

^' Well, then, you will recollect that the 
Bailiff's Brita was a year with me at Eksta ? 
and as my lady did not receive, and Dame 
Brunsberg was busy, I looked in on Brita — 
and see, now, she knew how to spell, and put 
this and that together — ^however, I am afi*aLd 
of hurting Mamsell Marie's feelings, if I go 
on?" 

*^ I have not the honour of Mrs. C. Skold's ac- 
quaintance — ^therefore, what can my feelings 
have to do with her illness?" 

^^ A good deal, I should imagine ; her^ lady- 
ship was perfectly well yesterday morning, 
when she went to church — ^however, she must 
have seen somethingthere — I am stire I can't teU 
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what — to have hecome so changed, that she 
was nearly fainting, which was easy to ' be 
seen, from her constant use of her eau-de- 
cologne bottle ; but now, for Heaven's sake, 
my best Mamsell Marie, don't take it to heart ; 
I would rather bite my tongue out, than 
that my harmless tale should vex you in the 
least." 

" Eeally that is almost too absurd an ap- 
prehension," said Marie, making a violent effort 
to bring a smile on her pale lips. "Mrs. Kumlin 
has such an agreeable way of telling a story, 
that it is quite impossible not to be enter- 
tained." 

" Ah, now, what refined good sense — ^what a 
•^ happy faculty of conception ! I really do admire 
you, Mamsell Marie ; but what was I going to 
say — yes, yes, this little pleasant scene on the 
road — now, now, Mamsell Marie, don't blush 
so awfully — ^to be sure it was a little bold of the 
Eittmeister ; but we all know the gentleman 
does just what he takes into his head— of 
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course, however, the result was easy enough to 
foresee. As soon as they got home, they 
each went to their own apartments. The 
lady declared she would not set her foot in the 
dining-hall ; and then he did not choose to 
eat anything either, but just went his way in 
a rage ; the following morning, the Sergeant 
was sent for be-times, to receive orders — ^for 
the Eittmeister had resolved to start for 
Stockholm on urgent business, as he said — 
Well, well, when they both met in the 
morning in the hall ; and little Lotta — she is 
the Bailiff's wife's sister — ^had taken away the 
coffee ; there was a fine loud conversation, of 
which Lotta overheard a good bit ; and although 
I am not one of that sort, who run here and 
there, and pick up stories from my neighbour's 
servants, yet, you know, I cannot pos^bly 
stop my ears when I hear these things — and so 
the Eittmeister plainly and fairly told his wife 
that he rued every word he had ever exchanged 
with her, and every moment of every day 
M 5 
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which he had oyer lived with hxft — ^thcmgli 
they had not been yery many^ and tiiat^ 
now, because he could hold out no longer 
in his own home, he was off to look for a 
home elsewhere ; and when he afterwards 
started about noon, he took leave of h^ as 
coldly as if he had poured a jug of water in 
her face — aye, worse than if she had been a 
total stranger, and she stood there, looking as 
scared for all the world, like a living 
corpse, which could'nt stir from the spot." 

And now Mrs. Kumlin pulled up, literally 
because she had talked herself out of breath, 
and was in sore danger of injuring herself, 
and nothing but this circumstance prevented 
her making some pleasing additions to the 
Bailiff's wife's story. 

"Marie, my love," said Mrs. Eehnmann, 
with a smile, which, good-natured as it was, 
had nearly given Mrs. Kumlin a bilious attack, 
" go, pray, and see and get a little tea, for 
good Mrs. Kumlin is getting quite hoarse." 
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Marie rose ; it had, for some time, cost her 
a powerfiil eSort to endure the insufferable 
chatter of their visitor ; but her mother's ad- 
monitory glance warned her not to give her 
such a triumph, as to let the spiteM wo- 
man see how much she had vexed her. 

However, when Mrs. Knmlin's car had driven 
away, Marie could repress her grief no 
longer. 

" Oh, my Gbd !" she said, weeping, " I 
really do believe, that part of this vile story, 
at least, is true. Perhaps it might have been 
his own doing, offering me a place, for, as you 
know, mother, he is so proud, that he really 
does not comprehend what no one else has 
the courage to tell him." 

" And I, my dear child, on the contrary, 
don't believe one word of all this idle chatter ; 
however, let things be as they will, we can 
only pray God that all may go well again." 

" But, my dear mother, if he really should 
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have gone away on this account — he is so easily 
affironted and irritated. Oh^ I am dreadfully 
sorry — even at the bare idea, that disunion 
should arise between them on my account. If 
I might only venture to speak to her." 

" My dear child, what are you thinking 
about ? Either every thing has been explained 
between them already, and then you have 
nothing more to do with it, or, she has heard 
nothing, and needs no explanation. Besides, 
my dear Marie, you know well that you must 
not break your promise — ^rely upon the good 
sense and delicacy of the Bittraeister. If she 
should learn this unfortimate report. I really 
cannot conceive how people can be so utterly 
shameless as even to hint at such things — ^he 
wiU no doubt explain and rectify every thing 
again." 

*^ Oh yes, but then suppose she should be- 
come suspicious, and not let it be known." 

" Oh, how you do worry yourself, my dear 
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child ; if I knew any way to soothe this fresh 
cause of anxiety, I should gladly avail myself 
of it ; but, without the consent and advice of 
the Bittmeister, it is impossible for you to in- 
terfere in the matter. You would only affront 
and annoy him excessively." 

" And that I would not do for the world, and 
so I will trust all to Providence.'' 

" And you can do nothing better, my child, 
and we will both pray for a happy result." 
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CHAPTEE XII. 



LAYINIA BECEIVES A VISIT. 



Between her maternal and domestic duties, and 
occupations, Lavinia found that time flew, and 
if not agreeably, at least much more tolerably 
than in the first days of her marriage. 

During her husband's absence she had be- 
come in some measure more at home in her 
critical position, and often did she rejoice in her 
heart at his absence — ^without the intervention 
of which she would assuredly never have suc- 
ceeded in conunencing a line of action which 
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now appeared to her every day, more easy and 
pleasant. 

At times, however, a kind of ardent, unde- 
fined longing came over her — ^not for Ludwig, 
for she often said to herself, " It is only too 
fortunate that he is absent ; " but still a long- 
ing after heaven only knows what, and which 
occasionally gave a slightly pensive cast to the 
long, lonely evenings. 

Ludwig had written thrice, though each time 
very briefly. But, had not said a single word 
about return. Lavinia, therefore, could form 
no idea whether this would come to pass sooner 
or later : one thing, however, was certain. 
She felt a kind of mieasy anxiety whenever she 
thought about it. 

One afternoon she was sitting quite domes- 
tically employed, cutting table covers; when 
she was suiprised by the sound of a man's 
footsteps approaching the door of the cabinet. 

" Who else but Ludwig would come in so 
direct and unannounced ? Lavinia's ideas in- 
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stantaneoiisly reverted to the hour of parting^ 
and the scenes which had preceded it. 
While, however, she arose quickly, and blush- 
ing, to go and meet him, she felt that her 
duty required her to have no recollection of 
these things. 

But, how quickly and joyfully did the con- 
straint she laboured under change at once to 
an open and natural expression of feeling, 
when not Ludwig, but Eudolf, her affection- 
ately beloved brother, stood before her. A 
warm and cordial embi-ace was their first greet- 
ing. 

" Ah, my Lavinia, my good dear sister, let 
me look at you — The thousand — ^why, you look 
far better than when you took leave of us." 

^' And why should I not ?" 

" Why ! oh, I don't know — only I was a 
little anxious and uneasy. I have come here 
to pass a few confidential minutes with you — 
for I must leave you again this evening." 

^' Oh, you surely cannot mean it, my dear 
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Eudolf ; you cannot surely have the heart to af- 
flict me so' much, just as you have given me 
such heartfelt pleasure ; and how sorry Lud- 
wig will be that he was not at home." 

" Oh, bagatelle ! my visit was not to him, 
but to you, and you only." 

Kudolf's words were so peculiarly unlike 
himself, and manifested so much haste and 
seriousness, that Lavinia, astonished, en- 
quired— 

^^ Had you, then, any decided reason for your 
journey ?" 

" Are we secure here ?" he asked, in reply. 
" All looks so beautiful and kindly here at 
Eosenberg — and yet," he added, in a low 
voice, "joy and domestic happiness are not 
said to have fixed their habitation here." 

" Oh !" exclaimed Lavinia, her cheek turn- 
ing pale; "and have the wicked reports of 
malice and envy already flown so far, that 
they have been able to poison your ears ; but 
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you see yourself, dear Budolf, that my looks 
oontradict what you have heard." 

" Tour looks have not, for a long, long time 
been the minor of your soul ; and I was quite 
prepared to find your heart's confidence denied 
me now." 

Layinia placed her arm in Budolf 's, and led 
him into her sleeping room. 

"Before we proceed, my dearest broths, 
you must forgive me, for seeking to know a 
little regarding your own circumstances — ^how 
is JuUa ?" 

Rudolf's features imderwent a rapid and 
painful change. 

" I know not — ^but I dread all that is most 
unpleasant; indeed, I fear I cannot remain 
with you above a couple of hours — ^and that 
even this delay may cost me dear." 

" Good Heaven ! you almost terrify me ; 
was she ill when you came away ?" 

" No, not then ; but, alas, Lavinia !" he 
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threw himself upon the sofa, and passed his 
hand across his brow ; " things were not as 
they should be, when I left. Fo? the first 
time, Julia appeared to me in a strange light 
— ^but — ^but it was a mere illusion; let us 
hasten to speak about yourself, I have the 
right — ^have I not," and he smiled sadly, "to 
share thy grief? Ah, thou knowest not at what 
a price I have purchased this privilege, which 
thou shouldest never, no, never deny me !" 

"And which I assuredly would not deny 
you, Kudolf, had I any grief for you to share ; 
but you yourself will see, at once, as soon as I 
have told you all — ^that we have only to thank 
the kind officiousness of busy people for all 
this ; the fact is this — our neighbours esteem, 
but do not love Ludwig, because he is either 
incapable of manifesting towards them that 
cordiality which prepossesses people in one's 
favor — or he will not even take the trouble ; 
but what a hostess I am ! you took me so com- 
pletely by surprise, that I quite forgot what I 
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ought to have thought of first — some refresh- 
ment for you." 

" Oh, do not, I heseech you, interrupt our 
conversation with such things. Not, however, 
to leave your home without taking something 
— ^you shall give me a cup of tea, before I 
start, which will be at two o'clock precisely ; 
and now be candid — I will not be put off — I 
must know how such reports originated." 

"As you wish it," said Lavinia, forcing 
herself to manifest a composure, which, at this 
moment, she could not feel. 

She had, however, firmly resolved not to ac- 
knowledge the truth, however near idle gossip 
might have managed to approach it. 

As she seated herself by her brother on the 
sofa, he familiarly, but with a vehemence which 
testified that he was suffering more than he 
chose to admit, threw his arm aroimd her. 

"Lavinia," said he, softly, "'tis said you 
are unhappy — that Ludwig is cold and unkind 
to you^ — and that his own home has already be- 
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come so imbeaxable to him, that he has fled 
both you and it." 

Lavinia now needed aU her firmness to pre- 
vent Rudolf from seeing into her heart, par- 
ticularly as these last words recalled to her 
recollection, Lud wig's own, the morning of his 
departure — ^namely : — " That he was going 
away, because he could no longer endure his 
home." To be sure he had said this under the 
influence of a state of mind which made it 
right not to take his words quite literally, and 
he had himself confessed that he had been 
wrong. And full of the hope which this last 
recollection allowed her to entertain, Lavinia 
determined to give the report the most decided 
contradiction. 

'^ You are silent my poor sister." 

"For astonishment and for sorrow, I am 
silent, Eudolf, it pains me to the heart to hear 
Ludwig, who is so worthy of your respect, thus 
misjudged — and why? Why, because some 
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wicked, chattering tongues find pleasure, oi: 
more correctly, find it necessary to distort his 
simplest words and actions — ^he is a man of a 
serious and earnest character, and not given to 
trifie with his wife ; but notwithstanding that, 
he is better, more tender and more indulgent 
than she perhaps deserves. People, however, 
who only see the outside, or perhaps nothing at 
all, but are obliged to be content with conjee- 
tures, just pay off their score in this way, 
because we have scarcely shewn ourselves out 
of our own home. They consider Ludwig arro- 
gant, because he finds no pleasure in the so- 
ciety of the neighbourhood, and in revenge, 
comfort themselves for this neglect by saying 
that he makes his wife unhappy ; how often 
has he not met me with the most open confi- 
dence, and if no such very, very close relation 
has arisen between us as might perhaps have 
been the case, that is not his fault, but mine ; 
for, my dear Eudolf, I must reproach myself — 
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and mind, this is quite between ourselves — ^with 
not having quite behaved as I should have 
done.'' 

" Yes, yes, all that strikes me as probable 
enough when I consider the circumstances 
which led to your betrothal, but is it therefore 
your fault that — ^in one word — ^people choose 
to say that you live together like perfect 
strangers." 

'' My very dear good Eudolf," she replied, 
firmly and seriously, " I know that you your- 
self will be the first to acknowledge the truth 
of what I say — ^that there are circumstances in 
the married life, which no one has a right to 
ask questions regarding, but you may believe 
me titiat so far are we from being unhappy, that 
I should have only deigned to bestow a smile 
upon all the idle tittle-tattle which would fain 
load us with suffering and sorrow, of which we 
never even dream, unless it had inflicted bitter 
pain upon you. As regards Ludwig's journey, 
it was occasioned by business which may 
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probably detain him for some weeks from home, 
but I feel sure he will hasten his return as 
^uch as possible. And now that I have told 
you all that concems myself, I must entreat 
you to set you mind at ease — ^and not refuse 
me your confidence regarding your own af- 
fairs. 

'^ As I know you well-— and, therefore, feel 
assured that no entreaties will prevail upon you 
to say one word more than you choose, I must 
needs believe you ; and as I do so, at least, in 
one respect, I will only say this — ^beware, my 
dearest sister, I do not say, of playing with 
your husband's peace, for that can never be 
your purpose, but beware, if you ever wish to 
attain lasting happiness, that he should never 
conceive a suspicion, of your having less noble 
grounds, for your course of action ; there is in 
Ludwig's character, as you said yourself, much 
that is earnest, and he would be likely to be- 
come severe on bare suspicion." 

" Oh, I know that but too well j however, I 
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understand him, and esteem him too highly 
not to seek for his respect in return ; and now 
enough of us — it is your turn now." 

" Yes, it is now my turn; and I will give 
you my confidence more freely than you have 
bestowed yours on me — for I, Lavinia, have 
not this impulse to conceal all my feelings — 
I cannot live without love — I long for sympa- 
thy — I have all the warmer, softer feelings — 
and I should perish at the bare attempt, under 
any great and severe affliction, from which, 
may God preserve me — ^to console myself by 
the reflection — ^the wound is unseen — what 
matters then the anguish it inflicts — ^it can but 
kill.'' 

'' Every one has their own peculiar views," 
said Lavinia, affectionately pressing Eudolf's 
hand ; " but if you, my dearest brother, were 
unfortimate or unhappy, I should feel it far 
more deeply, than anything affecting myself." 

" I believe you ; but as yet, thank God, mis- 
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fortune has not knocked at my door. When I 
left home, indeed, th^e were some light clouds 
in the sky, which made me suspect that there 
might possibly be a storm brewing for the 
future." 

" I guess what you would say — Julia was 
dissatisfied with your journey here ! ah, she 
loves you too. much — ^and is pained at the 
least shade of apprehension, lest she should be 
unavoidably separated from you. She lamented 
— she besought — she made herself captivating 
— ^and you would not be moved ?" 

" No, I would not be moved ; and now, can 
you tell me, that my love makes me weak ?" 

" Xo, now I must confess that you can be 
strong; but it gives me pain to think that 
your conduct should have arisen rather from 
affection and anxiety for me, than out of a 
real conviction of its necessity. You had as- 
suredly no time to prove if your mode of treat- 
ment was advantageous." 
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" Yes, Lavinia, I proved it with the eyes of 
my Tinderstanding — ^for before her tears sought 
to soften me, which might not, at first, have 
been very difficult, her behaviour and her 
words had insulted and hurt me, and I was 
compelled, difficult as I felt it, to show her that 
her Avill was not always to be our law." 

^' But you have already rued it — I saw it 
the very first instant, my dear Kudolf, and 
your every movement still convinces me that 
you are only seeking to conceal your impa- 
tience — ^and that you are absolutely burning 
with the desire to return ; I believe I cannot 
bestow a more fitting reward upon you for the 
sacrifice which you have made for my sake, 
than by letting you oflf one of the hours which 
you promised to give me." 

A slight change of color flitted over Kudolf 's 
cheek. 

" You are right — so very right, that I know 
not how I should thank you ; however, when I 
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tell you all, you will not misconstrue my hasty 
departure, nor fancy that it is caused by aigr 
want of aflfection." 

" No, no — ^never, dearest Eudolf, could I 
beUeve anything of the kind ; on the contrary, 
you have given me only too many, and too 
convincing proofs of your love. And now what 
do you mean by * all V '• 

" I mean this little note, which I only found 
in my cigar case, after I was sbme miles oH 
my way here. Julia, no doubt, fancied I should 
open it sooner ; but I was in no humor even to 
smoke ; read it." 

And Kudolf gave his sister a small folded 
paper, which he took from his pocket. 

With a presentiment of something unplea- 
sant, Lavinia took this pledge of imlimited 
confidence on the part of her brother; but 
what she read even exceeded what she had 
eared, 

The contents of the note were as foUowi 
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" Naughty, beloved, detestaWe, 
idolized Eudolf, 

" You have ceased to love yoxvt 
Julia, when yoa can so obstinately leave her 
on account of a piece of childishness, so trifliog 
and petty, that it would scarcely cover tiie 
space of the top of my thimble — ^notwith- 
standing that I cried, and besought, and 
begged, so that a stone would have been moved, 
that you should remain at home. 

" Is your sister then always to be more to 
you than your wife? do you think this is 
right? do you think that I can be sg^tisfied 
with such indifference ? 

" However, sir, act as you please ; go — ^re- 
main there — ^leave me to my despair — ^you will 
soon see the result — ^you know very wefl your- 
self whether or no it is dangerous just now to 
worry and irritate me. 

" At the very moment when I am writing 
under the combined impn]9e of vexation, afflic- 
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tion, and imeasiness — I feel so ill, that I can 
scarcely hold my pen ; but I don't choose to 
tell you anything — ^you will see, when you 
come home ! perhaps, we may meet on earth 
no more — ^perhaps, I may be already dead, my 
own, poor Eudolf ! then, then you will repent 
having preferred Lavinia to your own little 

" Julia." 

"P.S. — ^Rudolf, when you read this, turn 
back — if you have one spark of love left — ^it 
is your duty to turn back — do you hear ? and 
if you don't — ^we shall never see each other 
again !" 



^^ And you have seen Julia since she wrote 
this note, of which I can by no means ap- 
prove?" said Lavinia, who could scarcely re- 
strain her uneasiness as to the result ; for, if 
it was quite plain, that Julia had strung to- 
gether all these suppositions out of childish 
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petulance and inconsiderate self-will, yet it 
was quite as clear to her, that when she found 
that her last attempt was fruitless, the feverish 
and violent uneasiness and anxiety with which 
she would be expecting her husband's return 
would put her in such a state of mind as might 
be very hurtful, and, perhaps, of great conse- 
quence to her. 

Lavinia actually trembled at the fact of 
Eudolf not having returned directly he had 
read this note, yet, she had too much com- 
mand over herself to allow her imeasiness to 
appear. 

" I saw her," rejoined Eudolf, thoughtfully, 
" as I came away, and there was no change in 
her. However, perhaps, I was blind ; but tell 
me your opinion — do you think I ought to have 
gone back at once ? if it should aU have been 
a little joke, just to put me in a Mght (and 
such, of course^ it was) then I have acted 
most properly in following my own first plan — 
but if — great and gracious Heaven — I scarcely 
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renture to think of it — ^if it diould-^but no, I 
should go mad — ^ah, this Utder biUet-^^naughtyj 
wicked as it is, is, ne¥ert]Keless,^ a chai?ming, 
delightful, little picture of her naifve and 
childish petulance." 

" Yes, alas ! that it is— *too true a picture, 
indeed ; but, at any rate, now she has 
received her little punishment, it is time to 
think of a reccnnpense, for the uneasiness 
which it will hare given her } and so, as I 
should advise, the sooner you set out to 
embrace your penitent little Magdalene, the 
better; and, meantime, you have won two 
moves — ^first, she has found out that your love 
will not always allow you to be led bUndfold — 
and secondly, she has seen that this love is 
noble enough, not to give way to the thought 
of her want of sense ; and then it will please 
her, and comfort her, when she learns that you 
only remained here one hour." 

^' Yes, I hope so ; and in summer, we hope 
to tax your hospitality) for you are far too 
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prudent, and too kind and good, to blame my 
little Julia for the jealousy, which her ex- 
cessive tenderness for me has called forth." 

"Be assured that I never could have an 
idea of it ; and now let ud go in and drink 
tea, while fresh horses are put to. Ludwig's 
carriage horses are as swift as Ughtning." 

"And," whispered Eudolf, whilst he still 
detained her one instant, " I may leave you 
without uneasiness — ^you are not unhappy ?" 

" May no one ever be more so," exclaimed 
Lavinia, with the force of conviction. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 



BID NOT I SAT 80 ? 



The first post, after Rudolf's hasty visit to 
Rosenberg, brought a letter, which served to 
throw some light upon the question, which 
Lavinia had already asked herself a dozen 
times — ^namely : will he have the energy to 
take proper advantage of this little attempt ? 
or will he fall back into his usual weakness ? 
If the jftrst, then he will have taken a^ step in 
advance, of immense importance to his future 
happiness. If the last, however, he will then 
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have only retrograded very decidedly from the 
point on which he stood before ; for now, having 
once evinced positive energy of action, their 
mutual relative position can never fall back 
into their old track — ^it must either rise or fall, 
and according to this, one or other of the 
married pair must obtain a decided predomi- 
nance. 

Lavinia was not long left in doubt as to 
which side the balance was inclined. 

Eudolf wrote. 

" Oh, how heartily do I abhor all egotism — 
how do I, from my very heart and soul, detest 
these weak, false, distracting principles, which 
I was myself once, weak, blind, and foolish 
enough to do homage to. I mean those prin- 
ciples which often enough pass current as to 
the right of the husband, to constitute himself, 
as it were, a kind of ruling power over his 
wife, and then, as soon as she once errs, from 
childislmes, absurdity, or playful petulance, 
immediately her lord conceives himself justi- 
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fled in drawing the reins tight at once, in 
order to guard against the possibility of devi- 
ating from the direct course on the jonmey 
through matrimony, to domestic happiness, and 
authority ; as if a prudent and kind-hearted 
man ever needed to resort to this pitifdl 
authority, in order to see his wishes or even 
his will fulfilled, if, indeed, there should exist 
the necessity for his setting up a will at all. It 
is much to be lamented — ^yes, my Lavinia, 
I say it is very much to be lamented, that the 
husband, through his own unfortunate views, 
often sots up a stone of stumbling upon which 
domestic happiness gradually wears away, 
until, at last, it altogether vanishes, or dwindles 
down to a mere passive endurance of what 
can't be cured. 

" Heaven, earth, and my own heart be 
praised. My marriage, my domestic happiness 
hall not thus be wrecked. I was a fool — ^who 
would vaunt his power ; and I might- 
well have had cause to expiate the vaunt with 
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a repentance which no time could ever have 
mitigated. 

^' Eeason, considerateness, weighing of cir- 
cumstances, is no weakness. I shoidd have 
considered Julia's situation. I should have 
reflected, that, in order to shew myself ex- 
cessively manly, I was hazarding a game in 
which I might have lost all ; and God knows 
that it is with the deepest and liveliest sensa- 
tions of gratitude that I again find myself in 
possession of a happiness, the whole extent of 
which I now, for the first time, begin rightly 
to appreciate. 

" I will not even attempt to describe the 
feelings with which, after having travelled the 
©atire night, I yesterday, towards noon, ap- 
proached my home. My imagination was so 
clouded by dark visions, that I already seemed 
to see my Julia, stretched upon her white bed 
like a pale, broken lily — think then what were 
my feelings, I will not say of joy, happiness, 
rapture— for these words are all too feeble tg 
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express the yery least — ^no, only imagine to 
yourself the holy, boundless, OYenrhelming 
bliss which roshed through my whole being 
when my Julia, fresh as a newly plucked rose 
—lovely and raviahing-iew into my arms. 
Of course I had no time then to think of sense, 
admonitions and cold calculations — I could 
consider one thing alone, and that gave me 
quite enough to do. Julia's kisses were 
warmer than ever, and there was not the least 
shadow of a c^ud, or a chagrin remaining. 

" Oh, my dear sister, I hear, I see, I under- 
stand you. While you read this with an air 
which I can picture to myself only too well." 
" ^ Alas, poor Eudolf, (have not I a good ear, 
that I can hear at such a distance ?) now he is 
quite crazy ; now, indeed, there is no help for 
him.' 

'' Well, yes, now indeed, there is no help for 
me, thou stone-like goddess of wisdom, who 
art either capable of forgetting the power, the 
might of true love, or hast never known it. 
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" But do just think and judge for yourself, 
if it was possible to have found in the whole 
world a more loTely and delightful peni- 
tent than her, whose image, even while I write 
these lines, incessantly flits around me; and 
now just listen, and I will go on with her own 
innocent confessions. 

We were sitting in the sleeping-room on the 
dear Uttle confidential sofe. I proposed to my- 
self to scold her a little, and therefore began in 
a tone which had decidedly a spark of eames 
in it ; at least, on the sur&ce. 

" ^ Julia, I — ,' but I got no farther. 

" ' My beloved Eudolf,' she exclaimed, 
sending a glauce from her dear roguish eyes, 
right into my heart at once. ' If you are gomg 

to scold me, I shall die of affliction, and 

for another reason too,' she added so charmingly, 
that I could scarcely refrain from instantly 
giving in ; however, with all possible self-com- 
mand, I asked : 
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" ^ Well, and for what other reason then P 

" ' Shame !' 

^^ Tou should have seen the fine blush upw 
her cheek, her drooping head, and more than 
all, that glance so full of tearful and enquiiing 
tenderness — ^that glance containing more than 
a thousand prayers. Ah, ah, when she lodcd 
thus I can only adore her.' 

" ^ Hast thou then felt regret, dear Julia ?' 

'^ ^ Oh, yes, a thousand times and more — ^for 
it has been as often as I have been dissatisfied 
with my conduct ; but you shall hear, my own 
dear Eudolf. When you had left me, and were 
fairly oflf, I quite firmly believed, at first, that 
you would instantly return — and I was sensi- 
ble of such a wicked delight at your anxiety, 
that I should only like to have increased it 
still more. Yes, naughty, beloved Kudolf, you 
shall hear that, for having had the heart to re- 
fuse me anything. Now, can you guess, what 
whimsical tricks I fell upon ! Yes, I went to 
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I 

bed at once, and proposed to myself to be very 
ill indeed, when yon came back ; however, it 
was so long first, that I got so impatient, that, I 
assure yon, I was very nearly ill in right 
earnest, and that really was not very astonish- 
ing either ; for whilst I was lying there, in 
came an invitation to tea, at the Counsellor's, 
they had just got some traveUing friends, and 
I would have given my life to go ; but then, 
said I to myself — ^if I get up now and go, and 
then he should come home, that would be 
dreadfttUy vexatious ; and th«n again, in case 
he should not come, here I am left to listen, 
and yawn, and die of the vapaurs, and that 
wotdd be nice and silly, when I can go there 
and laugh and enjoy myself; and as it was 
now late enough to go, and you did not come, 
I got up-^wiped away my tears — ^wetted my 
eyes with Eau de Cologne — dressed — and went ; 
but, I do assure you, my thoughts were so 
dutraity that I could not enjoy myself the 
very least ; speak with whom I would it was 
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always yon who stood before my eyes ; and I 
was incessantly wishing that snpper was at an 
end, and I was safely and happily at home 
again ; for it was just possible, I thought, that 
you might have arrived already, and wished to 
give me an agreeable surprise; but, ah and 
alas ! how sadly I deceived myself — our dear, 
pretty home was cold and empty as the grave. 
I was horridly afflicted — and this night, this 
naughty, naughty night, the first which I have 
ever watched throughout — ^but — but it seems 
to me, I ought not to tell you any more,' 

'^ ' Oh yes — sweet, beloved Julia,' besought 
I, warmly and eagerly, ^ tell me all — ^all.' 

" ^ Well then, I must now tell you in confi- 
dence, that it is most detestable and abomina- 
ble, and enough to make one regularly anxious 
and frightened, incessantly waking, and watch- 
ing, and fancying all sorts of things, the entire 
night — and then there was constantly a voice 
within telling, telling me, aye, far better than 
you could yourself, how inconsiderately, and 
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with what levity I had behaved ; and then I 
was so terrified and anxious, that I quite 
sMyered from uneasiness, and tiien I thought- 
well — ^well, if he will only come back, he shall 
see that I can be a real angel ! However, at 
last, daylight came ; and people began to move, 
and my naughty ideas came back — ^the more I 
strove and strove to find some means of divert- 
ing and amusing myself, without succeeding in 
anything, the more spitefiil I grew towards 
you ; for it was you, and you alone, who was 
the cause of all this dissatisfaction, and of all 
these unpleasant tempers and humors which 
were so nearly worrying me to death ; and then 
again came another night, and, with the dark- 
ness, earnest, serious considreations of repent- 
ance, tears and prayers to God that you would 
soon return, and not be angry with your 
poor, little Julia; and then it seemed as 
if I had been quite assured of your coming back 
to-day, and I went to sleep and awoke with 
the very best and prettiest intentions, but there 
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wa8 certainly a little demon busy with me, for 
can you believe it, that again, the really 
wicked idea possessed me, to see if I could 
not terrify you by pretending to be quite 
in a state of powerlessness, and I rolled this 
little sofa before the mirror, and practised 
at least as many as twenty different positions, 
one more lamentable than anotiiier, and I really 
beUevelwas in a feir way of being satisfied 
with the twenty-first, when I suddenly heard 
your carriage stop at the gate, and then I was 
so beside myself with joy, that I forgot it all 
in an instant, and flew out to meet you.' 

" Lavinia — can you be a veiy seyere judge ? 
No, you cannot, and I cannot wish you to be 
so; such as our Lord has created my little 
wife, I find her perfectly charming, and, 
ah, it will not be the least difi&cult to me 
to forget, that she has once, for a brief moment^ 
appeared otherwise. This joyous, innocent 
wilful child must be known to be treated 
properly, and say what you will, I belieye I 
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understand how to do it. And now my beloved 
sister fare-the-well. I have no doubt of the 
permanence of my happiness as long as God 
vouchsafes me the good fortune to keep my 
Julia; as to yours, however, I have some doubts, 
for I much fear that it is merely on your 
Ups.' " 

" He may possibly be right,'' said Lavinia, 
re-folding the letter, with a deep sigh, ^^ It 
will, at any rate, cost me but little sorrow when 
it leaves me. Alas, my poor Eudolf — ^now all 
is over with thee most assuredly. 
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adorer were seated snugly in her sanctum, and 
chatting over all that her late blessed lady- 
ship would have said, if the Eittmeister had 
taken it into his head not to be at home any 
one of the Christmas eves, when she was 
mistress at Eosenberg. 

^'As to our present lady," said Dame 
Margaret, " I don't believe she takes it much to 
heart ; it seemed just as if a large stone had been 
rolled from off her heart, when he went away, 
and now she bustles about the house so that 
it's quite a joy to see her. Aye, aye, for 
what she cares, he may go away or stay here, 
just as he pleases, she is one of those people 
who take it all quietly." 

" And that is very worthy of all respect," 
remarked the Sergeant, " for quiet and com- 
posure, take them altogether, are very beauti- 
ful things." 

"Aye, surely, especially when one is past 
one's first youth," rejoined Dame Brunsberg, 
in a confidential tone, "at our age it is a 
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blessed thing, and I have often thought for my 
part, of taking myself off and sitting myself 
down quietly in one of our towns. My lady 
will soon be quite at home here, and she is be- 
sides, such a clever lady that she will be able 
to do very well without me." 

" Oh, quite impossible — oh, no, no, thiat can 
never be," interposed the Sergeant, with a 
most unusual degree of vehemence, in voice 
and gesture, and for the first time he actually 
shook a little under Dame Margaret's searching 
glance." 

'^ I hope, however, it will be," she replied, 
with the good tact which the occasion de- 
manded ; ^' my lady will get a younger woman 
about her than myself." 

" My lady ! aye, yes — ^but — " 

At these words, of which it may be said, 
that they contained more of significance than 
any which the Sergeant had ever been known 
to utter in his life. Dame Brunsberg seemed 
to find some reason for lookii^g out at th« 
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window with a sort of shamefacedness, say- 
ing— 

^^ I do not believe — at least, my best Ser- 
geant, I do not know that any one, except my 
lady herself, would miss or regret my very 
insignificant person." 

" Nobody, except my lady, would regret 
such an entirely necessary person ! Oh — oh — 
as to that — so — at least ;" and here Stark 
abruptly broke off, and looked out at the other 
window. 

" Might I offer you a pinch ?" and Dame 
Brunsberg held out her box, thus again con- 
necting the links of the chain of conversation, 
which her simple lover, in his eternal bashful 
awkwardness, had managed to snap. " Have 
the goodness, Mr. Sergeant — this is quite un- 
commonly good snuff. I get it by mere 
chance, for thirty shillings a pound. Of late, 
I have quite taken a preference for the coarser 
snuff, though I have liked the fine better all 

VOL. I. 
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my life ; but, you see how it comes, when one 
is long and intimately associated with a p^-son, 
one takes up their tastes almost without re- 
marking it." 

" Aye, aye — quite so — yes, very true — ^and 
my snuff is very happy ; but if — ^when — ^if — 
which God forbid — you — should — ^withdraw 
— your hand from — ^from — from — ^Eosenberg — 
then — ^but — how — " 

And the Sergeant felt obliged to look out of 
window again— for Dame Brunsberg had once 
observed, 'that looking out into God's .fi^e 
natiu-e strengthens the intellect.' However, 
we rather fancy that — upon the occasion, when 
she made this observation, and when it ap- 
peared to her, quite applicable and proper, had 
she been able to foresee, to what a very evil 
and mal-apropos use it would, at some future 
day, be put, she would verily rather have kept 
her mouth shut, than have allowed such foolish 
words of wisdom to issue therefrom." 
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" Well, now, my dear Sergeant, I am really 
very curious to know what would come to pass 
in such a case," 

However, curious as the worthy lady was, 
she was, nevertheless, forced to content herself^ 
and wait patiently, until her star shone with a 
brighter and more fortunate light than at this 
particular moment, when one of the eleven- 
thousand singular chances, which are always 
at hand to step in between loving hearts, 
brought this interview, for the time, to a Ml 
stop — and that all came to pass from the Ser- 
geant looking out of the window. 

Had he not sought to imbibe courage from 
a glance at God's free natiure, he would, per- 
haps, in his anxiety, have slipped out an ac- 
knowledgment from his lips, bafbre any one of 
the eleven-thousand had had time to clap a 
full stop after any one of the honest man'fr 
commas. 

While this was going on in the lower 
2 
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i^ons, the young mistress of Eosenberg was 
seated at the piano in the saloon. 

It was ahready too dark to see the notes, and 
her music, at this moment, the result of fancy, 
after a time, melted into the air of an old and 
beautiful popular melody. Lavinia mingled 
the rich, soft tones of her voice with the notes, 
and the beautiftJ strain, at once, pensive and 
cheering, did her heart good, and filled it with 
those kindly, healthy feelings, which so gladly 
awaken at the soimd of the' genuine music of 
the north. 

When Lavinia had finished, she heard, close 
behind her, a low toned, but most expressive 
'^ Thanks." She sprang up, and beheld — ^her 
husband. 

It was the Eittmeister's arrival which had so 
inoportunely interrupted the interesting conver- 
sation in Dame Brunsberg's apartment. 

" Oh, welcome home my good Ludwig." 

Lavinia spoke these words so cordially that 
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Ludwig could not possibly resist the impulse 
which led him softly to press the oflfered hand. 

" Am I reaUy welcome; be honest, but don't 
mistake me — I don't mean welcome from your 
heart. You could not say that, you know, 
without bearing a little too hard upon the 
truth — ^but just teU me openly at once whether 
my coming thus unexpectedly has not occa- 
sioned you a little constraint, a little discom- 
fort ?" 

" I am so far from feeling anything of the 
kind, that I was almost certain you would come 
either to-day or to-morrow. You know you said 
once that you would not willingly be away 
from the children on Christmas eve." 

" And such is reaUy the truth. I have been 
separated from them too long already, and as 
I should most assuredly have become home- 
sick if I had been obliged to stay away some 
weeks longer — ^here I am again. I have looked 
i];i upon the little ones already, thank God 
they are healthy and weU," 
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"Oh, then of course you haye awakened them, 
lor it is not long since I sang them to sleep. 
But my best Lndwig, what may I offer you, 
do you choose dinner or coffee, or first one and 
then the other?" 

The Sittmeister who had been dreading all 
the way, that he should haye to encounter the 
horrid feeling of being a stranger in his own 
home, was most agreeably surprised at the 
natural ease with which these questions were 
put ; it was such a happy, peaceful senaation to 
come to a home where there was somebody 
who oared about him besides the housekeeper, 
that, though he had already dined, he could not 
resist the pleasure of seeking to know how 
Lavinia would manage, and so he was obliged 
to be a little hungry again. 

" Perhaps," he replied, " a slight dinner 
would do no harm." 

^' It shall be ready directly." 

Lavinia hurried lightly down stairs to consult 
with Pame Brunsberg, and then came back to 
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keep Ludwig company until the meal was 
ready. 

" I am only giving you trouble/' observed 
her husband, half pleased — ^half confused. 

"What do you say? very pleasant trouble 
then," and Lavinia, who was not perhaps quite 
as unembarrassed as she appeared, went over 
to shut the instrument by way of doing some- 
thing, 

" Oh, no, now I beg, do'nt do that, I have so 
seldom heard your beautiful voice, that you 
must really sometimes do me the pleasure of 
singing to me a little," 

" With the greatest pleasure, but it appears 
to me that the guitar is the proper accompani- 
ment for such simple melodies as that which 
you heard ; unluckily, however, 1 do not play 
upon it — this I suppose," and Lavinia pointed 
to a guitar which stood in a comer between 
the piano and the wall. " This belonged to 
your first wife ?" 
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"My wife," (the Bittmeister cut out the 
word, * first,' " did not play the guitar, but if 
it would afford you pleasure to learn it, I think 
I could give you instructions." 

" How, dear Ludwig, do you play yourself? 
and sing, too, of course — and you never told 
me a word about it ?" 

" Oh, such a very trifling talent as I possess, 
was not worth mentioning; perhaps, however, if I 
should ever be inclined to sing again, we may 
try something together, but as for the guitar, 
it is too soft for me. I'll make over my little 
talent, most gladly, to you." 

" I take you at your word then, and promise 
to be very attentive." 

Shortly afterwards the Eittmeister was 
seated at the hastily arranged dinner-table. 

Lavinia went to and fro, looking carefully 
to see if anything was wanting, and then 
placed a chair and seated herself opposite to 
Ludwig to carve a chicken, conversing so 
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easily, agreeably, and simply all the while, that 
her husband fancied he had never enjoyed a 
more agreeable meal. 

Dame Brunsberg was not even present ; the 
servant went in and out to afford the necessary 
attendance, and when he was once rather too 
long absent, Lavinia herself placed a fresh 
plate before her husband, and offered him des- 
sert ; but she eneoimtered a look from him 
at this, which had nearly disturbed the whole 
harmony of the affair ; however she took her 
line, and saw nothing except what was neces- 
sary, or she would doubtless have seen faces 
this time. 

Later in the evening, she mentioned that 
Kudolf had been there, but whatever pains she 
took to choose her words, and put them together, 
it was vi3ry difl&cult indeed to frame a natural 
reason for this little extra tour of her brother's. 
The Eittmeister, who had not only seemed, but 
had actually been all the evening in the best of 
5 
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humoTB, all at once became thouglitfiil-'^ — ^and as 
he gently put down the children; both of 
whom were seated on his lap, he said seriously, 
^^ I need hardly ask if he had business, for as a 
matter of course, no man would travel thirty 
miles and back for the mere pleasure of making 
a visit of an hour^s duration." 

" No, Ludwig, certainly not, to make a visit 
of an hour ; but, to have an hour's confiden- 
tial chat with a sister to whom he is affec- 
tionately attached." 

" Well, a man scarcely makes a journey like 
that, even to pass an hour with his beloved ; 
but if it is only a sister, you must really for- 
give me if I venture to believe, that the desire 
of a meeting which was to be so miserably 
short, must have necessarily had some impor- 
tant reason." 

'' And if such was the case, Ludwig ?" and 
Lavinia's open look sought her husband's eye, 
as she yielded to the little Evy's begging, " take 
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me up, take me up," and took her on her lap 
while she put a little stool near for Charlotte, 
who was playing with her father's pet dog," 

'^ If such was the case," repeated Ludwig, 
" why, of course you must see that my 
thoughts could not be of a very agreeable 
nature; perhaps he wished to ascertain hoW 
you passed your time as a grass widow." 

" And he left me in the ftdl conviction that 
I did so as pleasantly as possible." 

" And yet, Lavinia, when we parted ," 

" AU was not particularly pleasant you would 
say ? I confess that, Ludwig, but as I knew 
perfectly well, that you were in the wrong 
then, I also hoped that you would soon be con- 
vinced of it — ^and so I was not so much cast 
down. And, Eudolf, himself, was forced to 
admit that the false report which had brought 
him here was not borne out by my ap- 
pearance." 

" My good Lavinia, you touch upon so many 
points, that I can scarcely follow the course of 
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your ideas — ^but is it not time for the children 
to go to bed ?" 

" Eva will stay with mama," instantly 
cried out little Eva — and Charlotte, eagerly 
added, ^' and I too, mama, I too, mama" — ^the 
Eittmeister had not the heart this evening just 
as he had returned too, to enforce obedience — 
but Lavinia said in a perfectly gentle tone, in 
which, however, there was a kind of decided 
earnest which struck the Eittmeister's ear as 
exceedingly pleasing — "not so, little ones, 
when papa says anything Evy and Lotty 
must not be wilful — ^now go directly, and wish 
good night, pretty." 

Though evidently unwilling, the children 
obeyed at once ; and after she had taken the 
children to their room, and given them over to 
old Brita's care, she returned to her husband, 
who was still sitting staring at the door by 
which she had gone out. 

" Why, how heartily fond tlie children have 
grown of you already," he said, cordially ; *^you 
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treat them with such kindness, and at the same 
time so sensibly." 

" God grant I could be all I would wish to 
them." 

" Poor little bodies, they must learn early to 
forget their loss." 

" Nothing can supply what they have al- 
ready lost," she replied, with a blush ; " as to 
the rest, I hope ," and she stopped in elo- 
quent confusion. 

" It will be supplied in time,'' continued the 
Kittmeister, turning on her a look full of 
earnest sorrow; "no, do not believe it. Twice 
have I ventured the attempt, and there is an 
end of it ; however, do not let us speak of 
that. You said something just now that caught 
my -attention." 

" What then ?" 

" Your assertion that I was decidedly wrong 
in the matter, which we were treating the 
morning before my departure. I should like 
much to know what good it can do you. 
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Lavinia, to try and make me believe a thing 
which does not exist ?" 

"It really cannot do me the least good, 
Ludwig, to mislead you, and you ought to see 
that yourself — and you must confess, that it is 
quite possible to be affected, even to tears, 
without its being absolutely necessary, that 
they should arise from sorrow-feeling for 
a loss, or even from love ; vexation, indigna- 
tion, or hurt feelings, might have the same 
effect — especially at a moment when under the 
influence of the most singular contradictions of 
our nature, we may be suddenly inspired with 
the desire of once more reviving the bitter 
recollections, which have called forth our 
emotions." 

" You allude to something here which I can- 
not quite clearly comprehend." 

" Perhaps I ought not to be so very open, 
good Ludwig, as I now am ; but under the 
conviction that you will rightly interpret my 
wish, not to appear to you in a worse light 
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than before, I must confess to you, that previous 
to your departure, I had guessed the reason of the. 
idea, which had suddenly taken possession of 
you, namely: that, contrary to my express 
assurance, I still cherished feelings of tender- 
ness for Gotthard's memory." 

"So, so," said the Eittmeister^ his whole 
bearing expressive of uneasiness, embarrass- 
ment, and curiosity. 

" Your cap was in the children's room, and 
made me guess that, the evening before, when 
you were with the children to wish them good 
night, you saw me in the cabinet, where I 
was sitting reading Gotthard's last letter, 
which, I most solemnly assure you, was taken 
out of the desk then for the first and only 
time since our union ; and now, if you reflect 
rightly, I believe that, in case you are able to 
recall to mind the expression of my features, 
it was not that which you were too willing to 
see." 

" No, Lavinia. God best knows that what 
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I saw, was not from any wish of mine, but 
altogether frt)m another influence; howeyer, 
whatever may have been the reason for your 
wishing once more to read his letter — ^it lay 
before you on an evening, when I . was more 
unpleasantly than usual led to believe that you 
were mocking and deceiving me. It is true, it 
may almost seem absurd, that I should speak — 
I, who have no claim upon your heart — and 
shall never have one ; nevertheless, however, 
I have, during this year, a just claim to your 
truth, aud it pains me to think that you could 
have deceived me by the assurance that your 
feelings were not engaged by another." 

'^But, now, Ludwig," stammered Lavinia, 
^' do you believe me now ?" 

"I would fain believe you; but I cannot 
help it — that there is a voice within, which 
reminds me that there is but one way of 
thoroughly and entirely convincing me — at the 
same time, I much fear that you wijl not con- 
sent to it." 
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"If I can, and ought, I will, most as- 
suredly." 

"The very union of these two words tells 
me, at once, that you have neither the will or 
inclination to be perfectly and ftdly justified 
in my eyes," he answered, with suppressed 
vehemence. 

"Now you are unjust, Ludwig; seek for 
any other explanation of my candid declara- 
tion, if you will or can. Had your good opinion 
bee^ indiflferent to me, I should naturally have 
been silent." 

Lavinia uttered these words in a much 
warmer tone than she herself surmised. 

Ludwig's looks brightened ; he left his place 
by the fire, and seated himself by his wife on 
the little sofa, which was standing across the 
centre of the room — that little sofa on which 
there was only room for two. 

Lavinia made room for him to sit down — 
or go as to leave a small space between 
them. 
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Ludwig grasped her hand, and whilst he 
held it for some seconds in his own, he fixed 
his looks upon her sunken lids — ^he was con- 
scious of an undefined sensation of happiness, 
which was something like what he had ex- 
perienced the evening when they were return- 
ing fix)m the parsonage ; but now the feeling 
was considerably enhanced by the enjoyment 
of observing how the teU-tale color tinged her 
dieek in light waves of rose ; " or," thought 
he, " is it, perhaps, the reflection of the fire ; 
but no, it was not the fire which shed its crim- 
son upon her cheeks — for when, under this 
pretence, he urged her to move upon the other 
side, the play of color continued still the 
same. 

" If then it were possible," he said, at 
length, " that my good opinion was not indiflfer- 
eut to you^ I beseech you, refuse me not what 
I am about to request — ^bestow upon me one 
proof of your respect, which I will never for- 
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get — give me that last letter of your be- 
trothed." 

" Impossible/' exclaimed Lavinia, with- 
drawing her hand from his, almost as if under 
the impulse of an electric shock. 

" Impossible !" he repeated, turning pale. 

" Hear me, Ludwig, and be reasonable — 
this letter is — ^hupiiliating to me — I will 
not — ^understand me — I will not have you see 
it." 

Lavinia had never yet evinced such, violent, 
mental emotion, and Ludwig was himself 
scarcely less affected — ^no longer, however, with 
bitterness, but with surprise, and more impe- 
tuously than the storm-blast rushed this agita- 
tion through his soul, carrying away all things 
that opposed its course, and melting down, at 
once, every ^old frozen form and consideration 
— a tremulous feeling of intoxicating joy per- 
vaded him — it was as if his senses were reel- 
ing, or, as if he was in a dream ; and but ouq^ 
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thing was plain and unmistakeable to his mind 
— the wish that he might not be too quickly 
awakened. 

But who comes there, creeping so quietly 
over the matting, but the Sergeant, who had 
not the most distant conception that, at this 
moment, he represented no less important a 
personage than Dark Nemesis herself. Had not 
the Eittmeister some hours earlier just dis- 
turbed the worthy Sergeant in the prologue to 
his wooing ; and if we cannot, also, absolutely 
affirm, that the Eittmeister was just now en- 
tertaining the purpose of formally suing for 
his wife's hand, yet he was interrupted in so 
very disagreeable a manner, that starting up in 
the utmost vexation and annoyance, he ex- 
claimed — 

" What, in the name of a thousand fiends, is 
the matter ?" 

Struck all of a heap, by such a reprimand, 
the like of which he had never heard before. 
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the Sergeant drew back with a humble rever- 
ence, after merely uttering in the door-way, the 
words — 

" The Count." 

"The devil — on my soul, I had forgotten 
that he was close upon my heels," said the 
Eittmeister, in quite an altered tone. "The 
blue guest chamber is heated, I suppose — ^take 
him in there, Sergeant, till his usual apartment 
is ready. I'll follow you directly." 

" It shall be done, sir." 

And the Sergeant vanished. 

" Who is it that the Sergeant designates by 
the mere title * the CJount V " enquired La- 
vinia, not unpleasantly relieved by this inter- 
ruption, which could not have come at a more 
fitting moment. 

" One of my old and good friends, Count 
Adrian, B., who is usually a guest at Bosen- 
berg during part of the summer, and who, if 
you have no objection, will now pass a few 
weeks here ; I met him, by chance, in my way 
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home^ and forthwith made a prize of him; 
howeyer, we parted a few hours ago, because 
he wanted to pay a hasty visit at E3efwa, and I 
was not sorry to be able to get home, a little 
before he came here ; and, after all, you see, 
this has been of no very special service, as I 
have entirely forgotten to recommend him to 
your good graces ; he is a simple, amiable, and 
agreeable man, who merited that the same for- 
time which betowed upon him a Count's title 
should have also given him the wherewithal to 
maintain it." 

"Is he poor?" 

"Not positively and literally poor; but 
something very like it ; and I scarce need re- 
commend him to you — ^you will find he will do 
it himself." 

" He needs no other recommendation to me, 
than that he will contribute to make your home 
agreeable to you." 

"Do not say that with such meaning, my 
good Lavinia," said Ludwig, and his eyes 
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sparkled. " I haye now come to quite a dif- 
ferent conclusion regardiug my home — ^you have 
lent it quite another colouring." 

" No more of it, Ludwig — ^you had groimds 
for dissatisfaction ; but it shall be my endeavor 
to give you no further cause for it." 

"Now, you are really good — ^kind — 
and — Eudolf — this one matter makes me un- 
easy." 

"No, do not disturb yourself about that. 
You may rely upon my assurance, Eudolf left 
this, under the full conviction that our neigh- 
bours only interested themselves so much about 
us, out of revenge, for our having interested 
ourselves about them so little." 
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